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ABSTRACT 


PROPHETIC ACTIVISM: INCREASING THE ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT 
AMONG LOW PERFORMING AFRICAN-AMERICAN MALE 
STUDENTS AT MARY B. MARTIN SCHOOL 


by 

Danny Anthony Everett 
United Theological Seminary, 2020 


Mentors 


Brenda Braam, DMin 
Kenneth W. Cummings, Sr., DMin 
Robert Walker, DMin 


University Circle United Methodist Church in Cleveland, Ohio partnered with Mary B. 
Martin School to address academic achievement disparities for low performing African- 
American males. If students participate in faith and culturally based extended school 
programs, then their academic performance improves. Explorations from qualitative 
research during a church led after school program were expounded. The approach 
incorporated prophetic activism based on themes of spirituality, educational inequity, and 
social learning and critical race theories. The data suggests partnerships between 
churches and schools improve outcomes for African-American male students. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This project has been more than an academic exercise. The thesis, entitled 
“Prophetic Activism: Increasing the Academic Achievement Among Low Performing 
African-American Male Students at Mary B. Martin School,” and the resulting project 
represent a culmination of my work in ministry beyond the walls of the church. Preaching, 
praxis, and faith based activism are intricately woven and necessary expressions of the 
Christian faith when the activity represents the message to the people from God through a 
messenger. As God has used me, a sometimes reluctant and often exhausted messenger, 
this thesis and project became an integral part of my life. I experienced the program from 
which the project was developed firsthand, quickly formed new relationships with the 
scholars and adult leaders, and learned from all of the participants. Each chapter 
summarizes a different aspect of the lessons I have learned. 

Chapter one, Ministry Focus, describes how my ministry interests and skills relate 
to the needs of my context to form the foundation, corresponding theme, and hypothesis 
on which the project was developed. The ministry context was University Circle United 
Methodist Church at 1919 East 107 th Street in Cleveland, Ohio. The church was the result 
of a 2010 merger of First United Methodist Church of Cleveland and Epworth-Euclid 
United Methodist Church. 

Chapter two establishes the biblical foundation of the project based on themes of 
spirituality, mission, organizing, building, and restoration. Foundational to the project are 
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the pericopes of Nehemiah 4:1-9 and Luke 4:14-21. 1 A voice in the first-person plural 
narrates as a participating observer in Neh 4:1-9. It was the voice of the prophet 
Nehemiah, the protagonist, speaking on behalf of the Jewish people. In the Lukan 
pericope, the story of Jesus of Nazareth returning to Galilee in the power of the Spirit (Lk 
4:14) is narrated from the third-person singular, omniscient voice. 

Chapter three focuses on the church and the education of Black people prior to 
the Emancipation/Reconstruction Era (1865) through the end of World War 1(1915). The 
latter years of enslavement and the impact of the Industrial Revolution on Black 
education prior to 1865, Emancipation and the period of Reconstruction, and the early 
Jim Crow Law years are examined. We also review the influence of Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities on church efforts to educate Black people and the classic work 
of Dr. Carter G. Woodson entitled The Miseducation of the Negro with regard to his 
analyses of the church and its leadership around education. The chapter concludes with 
how the history of educating African Americans is foundational to the project. 

Chapter four describes the theology that motivates and influences the project 
directed toward the dilemma of understanding and correcting academic achievement 
disparities between African-American, male middle school students at Mary B. Martin 
School of Cleveland and their white counterparts. As theology is described as “language 
or discourse about God,” the chapter attempts to understand divine revelation through the 
project from the methods of Black Theology. 2 We will explore the three schools of Black 


1 Nehemiah 4:1-9; Luke 4:14-21, New Revised Standard Version. Unless otherwise noted, all 
scripture references in this document are from the NRSV. 

2 Donald K. McKim, Westminster Dictionary of Theological Terms (Louisville, KY: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 1996), 279-280. 
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Theology. This chapter concludes with an understanding of why Black Theology is best 
suited to address the project. 

Chapter five examines social learning and critical race theories relevant to the 
theme of the moral imperative to address academic disparities between African-American 
males attending Mary B. Martin School and their white counterparts in the Cleveland 
Metropolitan School District. It will also examine the hypothesis that if African- 
American male students participate in faith and culturally based extended school 
leadership programs, their academic perfonnance will improve. The assumption from 
which this chapter is written argues that a church ministry approach can effectively 
address the disparities because culturally-focused, faith communities and faith-based 
organizations are traditionally important change agents that stress academic achievement 
as the gateway to success for predominantly African-American communities. Current 
studies from the discipline of educational leadership will be explored. 

Chapter six is the final chapter. It is divided into the methodology, 
implementation, a summary of learning, and the conclusion sections. The methodology 
section ties in the hypothesis with the intervention attempted through the project, 
including the transition in context from Nia Urban Ministries Inc. and the Winbum 
Academy in Lexington, Kentucky to University Circle United Methodist Church and the 
Freedom Leadership Academy in Cleveland, Ohio. This section provides information 
regarding the interviews including synopses of verbatim transcripts of the context 
associates. The section provides measurements which includes a goal and a table of the 
data collected from the context associates’ interviews, a description of instrumentation 
used, a summation of the involvement of the professional associates, the actual versus 
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projected planning of the project, and a description of the roles of the stakeholders who 
were directly engaged in the project as well as the activities that took place. 

The implementation section describes the method of data collection and analysis, 
the data outcome from context associates’ and scholars’ interviews, and research 
observations. The summary of learning section reflected upon the prophetic activism 
connection between the discipline of educational leadership and faith based activism. It 
also included limitations, generalizability, transferability, and lessons the researcher 
learned. 

The final section, the conclusion, gives an overview of the latest efforts of the 
Cleveland Metropolitan School District attempt to network with other organizations to 
address the systemic issues of educating African American males. Next steps regarding 
research and faith based actions are presented as a result of the success of the project 
based upon the data. Finally, this section includes a reflection of the researcher’s journey 
throughout the doctor of ministry program at United Theological Seminary. 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 

The ministry focus reflects on the moments where my personal experiences and 
understanding converge. Reflections on the moments that have impacted my ministry 
context, journey, and synergistic development come to mind. Although many moments 
have had significant impact on the ministry, they mostly fit in one of these three 
categories. 


Context 

The University Circle United Methodist Church was built in 1926. The sanctuary, 
which includes a balcony, holds up to 800 worshippers. The adjacent chapel holds up to 
100 worshippers. The Great Hall, which has been used for worship during the summer 
months because the sanctuary lacks adequate air conditioning, can hold 250 worshippers. 
This art deco style church is recognized by the Cleveland community by its steeple 
dubbed “The Holy Oil Can” because it looks like an oil can and is a visible historic 
attraction when lit up at night. The chapel and sanctuary both have pipe organs with an 
electronic carillon connected to the sanctuary organ. The electronic carillon is 
programmed to automatically play tunes throughout the day. The church also contains a 
dance studio, a full-court basketball gym, a full commercial kitchen, an early learning 
center, several office spaces, a columbarium, and a memorial garden. 
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The church previously had 488 members on the rolls and 188 regular weekly 
attendees. The demographic make-up of the church was 78.8% white, 19.6% black, with 
a small number of Asians and Hispanics upon my arrival as pastor. Two weeks after my 
arrival, we experienced a mass exodus of attendees and members from the church. The 
majority of those exiting the church were white congregants, although a small number of 
black congregants left, also. Surprisingly, the giving had not gone down. Many 
congregants stopped giving when the fonner fulltime pastor retired. 

The congregants were divided into three groups: the First United Methodist 
Church of Cleveland members; the Epworth-Euclid United Methodist Church members; 
and the new members since the merger. During the merger, the First United Methodist 
Church of Cleveland congregants took over the Epworth-Euclid United Methodist 
Church congregation which had an endowment of approximately $2 million dollars and 
only a few members. The First United Methodist Church of Cleveland congregation had a 
larger endowment and more members; however, while Epworth-Euclid United Methodist 
Church had become stagnant with 30 regular attendees on Sundays, no growth and little 
decline, First United Methodist Church of Cleveland was on a steady decline of over 10% 
of its congregants and attendees, annually. An inadequate cash flow strategy, poor 
internal financial controls, and unfortunate administrative decisions saw a decline in the 
endowment from approximately $10 million dollars combined between two 
congregations over the years to approximately $500,000 on July 1, 2018. Since then, the 
church sold the former First United Methodist Church property and the church parsonage, 
bringing the endowment up to over $1 million dollars by the end of 2018. 
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The former fulltime pastor merged the congregations with a massive marketing 
campaign that promoted diversity and inclusiveness with a strong focus on acceptance of 
the LGBTQAI+ community in the church. He broke protocol with the denomination by 
perfonning two same-sex weddings with the support of most of the congregation, the 
district superintendent, and the bishop. Unfortunately, the local church was less accepting 
of diversity and inclusiveness regarding ethnicity and race. 

Located in the University Circle Community of Cleveland, the boundaries of 
University Circle United Methodist Church, also known as Church In The Circle, are 
Harvey Park to the north, East 107th Street to the west, Chester Avenue to the south, and 
Martin Luther King Jr. Drive to the east. 1 The church is located one block east of the 
Cleveland Opportunity Corridor anchored at East 105th Street and Chester Avenue. 2 This 
context was my primary ministry station serving as an itinerant ordained elder of the 
United Methodist Church on loan to the East Ohio Annual Conference from the 
Kentucky Annual Conference. 

The church is located in the heart of the cultural arts district, walking distance 
from Case Western Reserve University, the Cleveland Historical Museum, The Cleveland 
Institute of Arts, the Cleveland Clinic, and Severance Hall. The community is completely 
contained within the 44106 zip code. The impoverished Hough, Glenville, and Buckeye- 
Shaker communities are connected to the University Circle community on the northwest, 


1 “Explore The Circle,” University Circle Inc., accessed January 9, 2019, https://www. 
universitycircle.org/. 

2 “Cleveland Opportunity Corridor,” Ohio Department of Transportation, accessed January 9, 
2019, http://www.dot.state.oh.us/projects/ClevelandUrbanCoreProjects/OpportunityCorridor/Pages/default. 
aspx. 
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far north, and southeast sides, respectively. University Circle was designated as an 
Opportunity Zone by the State of Ohio. 3 

The populations affecting the community context were divided into the following 
groups: Blacks, Whites, Asians, Hispanics/Latino/a, and Others. 4 For the purpose of this 
project, the following definitions describe these racial/ethnic social constructs based upon 
United States Census Bureau categories: 

• Black - any non-Hispanic/Latino/a person of African ethnic ancestry 

• White - any non-Hispanic/Latino/a person of European ethnic ancestry, 
except those people from the Iberian Peninsula 

• Asian - any non-Hispanic/Latino/a person of Asian ethnic ancestry, except 
Pacific Islanders 

• Other - any non-Hispanic/Latino/a person of Native American, Pacific 
Islander, or other ancestry from a group not listed above 

• Hispanic/Latino/a - any person whose ethnicity may be African, 

European, Asian, Pacific Islander, or Native American who has ancestry 
from the Iberian Peninsula or the Americas and may have Spanish or 
Portuguese as their native or first language 5 

The fourfold ministry of an ordained elder consists of Word, Sacrament, Order, 
and Service according to the 2016 Book of Discipline, the official doctrinal document of 

3 Scene and Heard, “Ohio Designates 'Opportunity Zones' to Entice Development in 'High-Poverty 
Areas' like Downtown, Ohio City, Tremont and University Circle,” (Cleveland Scene, 2019), accessed 
January 9, 2019, https://www.clevescene.com/scene-and-heard/archives/2018/04/03/state-designates-local- 
opportunity-zones-to-entice-development-in-high-poverty-areas-like-downtown-ohio-city-tremont-and- 
university-circ. 

4 “The Quicklnsite Report,” Missionlnsite, accessed January 4, 2019, http://maps.missioninsight. 

com, 7. 


5 “Quicklnsite,” 7. 
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the United Methodist Church. 6 While the first three areas are primarily done in the church, 
service is primarily done in the community. 7 My praxis objective is to bridge the gap 
between the church and the community. Community problems include issues of poor 
educational outcomes, a lack of quality food and healthcare, inadequate housing, 
environmental racism, economic instability, and criminal injustice. These issues have a 
high level of correlation with one another. 8 The church, which was an 78.8% White 
congregation located in a 77% Black community within a two-mile radius of the church, 
was ineffective at addressing the social needs of the community surrounding it. 9 

A pressing issue in the Hough community is a lack of educational equity. 
Educational equity considers that some students, based on gender, race, and ethnicity, 
have a disadvantage that other children do not have. The church outreach ministry to the 
Mary B. Martin School, located in the Hough community, attempted to address this and 
other issues through academic involvement. Marginalized members of the Black 
community made up the majority of community residents. White suburban female 
volunteers over sixty years old from the church served as the main organizers and 
volunteers for the ministry along with a few older white males. The problem with this 
effort resided in a lack of cultural competency in volunteers to work with the 
predominantly Black student population, teachers, and school administration. 


6 United Methodist Church (U.S.), Emory S. Bucke, J. Wesley Hole, and John E. Proctor, The 
Book of Discipline of the United Methodist Church , (Nashville, TN: United Methodist Pub. House, 2016), 
H340.1. 


7 Bucke, Book of Discipline, 1(340.2d. 

8 William J. Barber II, Forward Together: A Moral Message for the Nation (St. Louis, MO: 
Chalice Press, 2014), 12. 


9 “Quicklnsite,” 7. 
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The fallacy of the ministry effort was the misunderstanding that a charity effort in 
a food desert community plagued with poverty, lead poisoning, drug abuse, and gang 
violence on a regular basis could make a significant impact on equity, if that was an 
objective. In the context of University Circle and surrounding communities within a two- 
mile radius, my focus on social justice took on the challenge of a school system that 
failed African-American males in Cleveland, Ohio. Using a three year grant for new 
programming initiatives from the East Ohio Annual Conference, University Circle United 
Methodist Church, Mary B. Martin School, and the Freedom Leadership Academy, 
established the University Circle Freedom Leadership Academy. The church became a 
stakeholder through the academy with access to the University Circle and neighboring 
Hough community that it served. 

Like many predominantly African-American communities across the nation, the 
Hough community of Cleveland is in distress and suffers from issues of depressed 
academic achievement, mass incarceration, economic disenfranchisement, and healthcare 
disparities. The Hough Community follows the mode of other African-American 
communities becoming gentrified to the disadvantage of its inhabitants. Traditionally, 
prophetic activism results in community transformation partnerships through culturally 
based church programming that builds leadership capacity in the residents of the 
community to address issues and change outcomes. 

When the volunteers ran into behavioral issues with the students, their solution 
was to move the ministry to Willson School, a slightly, more diverse predominantly 
Black school with a predominantly White school administration located in the Glenville 
community of Cleveland. At the same time, the church’s main contact for MBM School 
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was assigned as the vice principal at Willson School. Willson School is located slightly 
further away from the church but it is more convenient than MBM School to reach via the 
highway from Cleveland’s suburbs where most of the volunteers resided. Nothing was 
done to address the cultural competency needs of the volunteers. As a result of the mass 
exodus of attendees and members, the church’s ministry at Willson School ceased to exist 
after the 2018-2019 academic calendar year. 

The issue of low academic performance was the result of a failure of University 
Circle and other local communities in Cleveland to provide for people of color five 
nonpartisan human values, the first of which is economic stability and ending poverty. 10 
According to William Barber, economic stability and the end to poverty is attained 
through the following vehicles: (1) full employment, (2) living wages, (3) a green 
economy, (4) labor rights, (5) affordable housing, (6) targeted empowerment zones, (7) 
safety-net services for the poor, (8) fair policies for immigrants, (9) infrastructure 
development, and (10) fair tax reform. 11 Household income trends show how this value 
affected the community by detennining whether or not a family lives in poverty, the 
affordability of housing, the probability of higher incarceration rates, the level of 
academic achievement and quality of education, and access to healthy food and health 
care options. 12 


10 Barber, Forward Together, 12. 

11 Barber, Forward Together, 12. 

12 Barber, Forward Together, 12. 
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Primary Ministry Station 

Demographics were best viewed from a geographical area of a two-mile radius 
from the church. Household income trends in the geography were comparatively lower 
than the State of Ohio but predicted to move in an upward trajectory. 13 The 2018 average 
household income for the area was $45,384 with a projected increase to $50,196 by the 
year 2023. 14 The 2018 median household income for the area was $25,418 with a 
projected increase to $28,663 by the year 2023. 15 

Median household income for 2018 by racial/ethnic breakdown was as follows: 

(1) Asian - $40,832; (2) Black - $18,272; (3) Hispanic/Latino/a - $29,051; (4) White - 
$56,456; and (5) Other - $28,107. 16 The median household income for the Black 
grouping was the lowest among each of the groups followed by Other, Hispanic/Latino/a, 
and Asian groupings with all four groups remaining lower than the 2018 median 
household income for their respective groups in the State of Ohio. 17 The 2018 median 
household income of Whites in the targeted area surpassed the same for this demographic 
in the State of Ohio as well as the overall median household income for Ohio of 
$52,128. 18 

Of the 57,828 people in the targeted area who were 16 years old or older and able 
to work, over 53% of them were either unemployed or not in the labor force compared to 

13 Missionlnsite, “The Fulllnsite Report,” accessed November 16, 2018, 
http://maps.missioninsight. com, 13. 

14 “Fulllnsite,” 13. 

15 “Fulllnsite,” 13. 

16 “Fulllnsite,” 15. 

17 “Fulllnsight,” 15. 

18 “Fulllnsight,” 14, 15. 
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over 40% of the same population for the State of Ohio. 19 For 27,157 employed persons 
representing over 30% of the employable population, professional specialty work was by 
far the leading area of employment in the targeted area. 20 The same dynamic existed 
regarding employment throughout the State of Ohio with a little over 21.43% of the total 
population employed in professional specialty work. 21 

Barber lists educational equality as the second value. 22 The methods of achieving 
educational equality are by ensuring high-quality, well-funded, constitutional, racially 
diverse public education for all children, equitable funding for historically black colleges 
and universities, and funding enabling children access to community college and 
university education. 23 Similar to housing trends, academic achievement and equity 
indicators show how this value can affect a community by predetermining the probability 
of higher incarceration rates, the level of academic achievement, and the quality of 
education. 24 

The educational demographics of the Cleveland Metropolitan School District 
focused on key indicators of (1) High-Quality Preschool, (2) K-3 Literacy, (3) Graduation 
Rates, (4) Academic Testing, (5) Off-Track Attendance Rates, (6) Student Perception of 
School Safety, and (7) Active Parent Engagement. 25 The demographic population of the 


19 “Fulllnsight,” 29. 

20 “Fulllnsight,” 31. 

21 “Fulllnsight,” 31. 

22 Barber, Forward Together, 12. 

23 Barber, Forward Together, 12. 

24 Barber, Forward Together, 12. 

25 “Cleveland Schools Progress 2017-2018,” Cleveland Metropolitan School District, accessed 
January 10, 2019, http://clevelandmetroschools.org/trackourprogress, 1. 
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38,949 enrolled students was 64.5% Black (non-Hispanic), 15.8% Hispanic, 15.7% White 


(non-Hispanic), 2.6% Multiracial, 1.3% Asian or Pacific Islander, and 0.2% Native 
American or Alaskan Native. 26 Students with disabilities made up 21.8% of the student 
population and all students received free or reduced lunches. 27 

The indicators were part of the overall Cleveland Plan, a plan created in 2012 to 
address problems with schools that failed students in providing successful outcomes. 28 
The goal of the plan was “to ensure that every child in Cleveland attends a high-quality 
school and that every neighborhood has a multitude of great schools from which families 
can choose.” 29 The plan received a failing grade in each of the key indicators with the 
exception of K-3 Literacy. 30 Indicative of many of the schools in the Cleveland School 
District, Mary B. Martin School received failing grades in the Academic and Gap Closing 
indicators as reported and a grade of D in the Progress and K-3 Literacy indicators while 
there was no reporting of Graduation Rates and Success Preparation indicators. 31 


26 “Facts,” Cleveland Metropolitan School District, accessed January 10, 2019, http://www. 
clevelandmetroschools.org/domain/24. 

27 “Facts,” Cleveland Metropolitan School District, accessed January 10, 2019, http://www. 
clevelandmetroschools.org/domain/24. 

28 “Strategic Initiatives: The Cleveland Plan,” Cleveland Metropolitan School District, accessed 
January 10, 2019, http://www.clevelandmetroschools.org/Page/532. 

29 “Strategic Initiatives: The Cleveland Plan,” Cleveland Metropolitan School District, accessed 
January 10, 2019, http://www.clevelandmetroschools.org/Page/532. 

30 “The Cleveland Plan Performance Report,” Ohio Department of Education, accessed January 10, 
2019, http://education.ohio.gov/getattachment/About/Annual-Reports/The-Cleveland -Plan-Performance- 
Report.pdf.aspx?lang=en-US, 11. 

31 “The Cleveland Plan Performance Report - Appendix A-II: Cleveland Metropolitan School 
District Ohio School Report Card Overview 2011-2017,” Ohio Department of Education, accessed January 
10, 2019, http://education.ohio.gov/getattachment/About/Annual-Reports/ Appendix-A-II -Cleveland-SD- 
Ohio-School-Report-Card-Overview.pdf.aspx?lang=en-US, 4. 
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Healthcare for all is the third value. 32 Barber asserts that this value is realized by 
ensuring access to the Affordable Care Act, Medicare and Medicaid, and Social Security 
as well as environmental protection guaranteeing clean water, air, and lands. 33 The fourth 
value is fairness in the criminal justice system . 34 This is realized through challenges 
against the inequalities in legal, court, and prison systems with a goal to obtain equal 
protection under the law for black, brown, and poor white people. 35 The fifth basic value 
is voting rights? 6 Voting rights are realized by standing against suppression tactics like 
Voter ID mandates, early voting restrictions, race-based redistricting plans, or other 
efforts to undermine equal protections under the law. 37 

Context for Project 

From Barber’s five earlier values addressing the issues of this context, the value 
that resonated within the context of the University Circle community and Cleveland, 

Ohio was not part of Barber’s list. This human value was educational equity. Educational 
equity is a derivative of educational equality but not the same thing. While educational 
equality ensures that public education is the same for all children, educational equity 
considers that some children have an advantage over others. Because of the 
disadvantages resulting from a lack of the previous values listed, the students at Mary B. 


32 Barber, Forward Together, 12. 

33 Barber, Forward Together, 12. 

34 Barber, Forward Together, 12. 

35 Barber, Forward Together, 12. 

36 Barber, Forward Together, 12. 

37 Barber, Forward Together, 12. 
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Martin School and throughout the Cleveland Metropolitan School District needed 
educational equity. Without it, the other values listed above become burdensome issues 
for another generation of young people. 

Ministry Journey 

Over the years of my life, four developmental time periods influenced my 
ministry journey in a significant way: (1) my family and early years, (2) my adolescence 
and college years, (3) my adult years coming to faith, and (4) the accepting of my call 
and ordination as an elder of the United Methodist Church. From my view as the oldest 
of two African American males from a somewhat dysfunctional, nuclear family, the brunt 
of the responsibility to protect my mother and brother from the evils of the urban, poor 
environment in Washington, D.C. was upon my shoulders. The lesson of standing on 
one’s own two feet amidst adversity was never lost on my brother, Dwayne, or me. The 
lessons of personal integrity that my mother taught us, the history lessons of our father’s 
family coming up from slavery, the teachings of a faith walk rife in critical, polemical 
debates, and my lessons of survival in corporate America as a non-degreed executive 
served to direct our moral compasses and strengthen our resolve that we could 
accomplish anything we put our minds to doing, God willing. 

Early Years 

Reflecting on family and the early years, my experience of the Sacrament of 
Baptism as an infant in the Roman Catholic denomination was per my mother’s guidance, 
although my father was Baptist by denomination. My spiritual fonnation was heavily 
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influenced by attending St. Gabriel’s Roman Catholic Church in Washington, D.C. and 
parochial schools. It was also impacted by the programs of the church and other churches 
and organizations. 

Participation in the Cub and Boy Scouts kept me focused on the development of 
personal character at an early age. Interpersonal skills and character are the building 
blocks for accomplishing any goal in life. This part of my life helped me to understand 
the need for boys, especially African-American males, to have direction and guidance in 
their lives through involvement with good-natured programs that edify their spiritual 
beings. While my mother was the rock of our family, my father was in and out of our 
household but he was there during the times that really made a difference. 

Especially important was the parochial school experience. From my elementary 
school class came several African American males who received not only college degrees 
but advanced degrees. Most notable of my classmates is Michael Steele, the first African- 
American Lieutenant Governor for the State of Maryland and the first African-American 
chairman of the Republican National Committee. At the heart of our mutual academic 
experiences was educational equity. Our family backgrounds were different, but St. 
Gabriel’s Roman Catholic Elementary School provided us all with basic tools we needed 
to thrive in this society as African American men. 

During my adolescent and college years, my thinking became critical about life, 
my being on earth, and my relationship to God. When my friend and elementary school 
classmate, Robert Perez Pollard, died at the age of thirteen, my focus was on how to 
make sense of the death of a child who was only beginning to experience life. Even then, 
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a nun who was our school principal, Sister Kathleen Griffin, was available to help me and 
others process through that difficult time. 

My high school experience was that of attending three different high schools in 
four years. Each school was drastically different from the others. Overall, my high school 
experience had been a less equitable academic environment than my elementary school. 
Attending St. John DeMatha High School in Hyattsville, Maryland in the ninth grade was 
an intercultural disaster. Out of a population of several hundred students, one could count 
the number of African-American males with the fingers of two hands and the number of 
African-American males not on the basketball team with the fingers of one hand. This 
was my first experience in a predominantly white environment. 

My experience at Oakland Mills High School in Columbia, Maryland was better. 
In a diverse setting, the course work was not at the level of DeMatha but it was a quality 
public institution. My grades improved and my giftedness for speaking and writing 
became apparent at Oakland Mills. Then, my academic experience at Francis L. Cardozo 
High School in Washington, D.C. brought everything full circle. 

Cardozo was an example of everything wrong with the public school system in 
the United States. The education was an experience below any of the academic standards 
from my previous elementary school through high school experiences. Cardozo became a 
holding place for me to attend school until my application for Howard University was 
processed and accepted. From my elementary through high school experiences, 
educational equity, educational equality, and a lack of either came into play, enabling me 
to distinguish between all three scenarios. 
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Adult Years - College Days, Career, and Community Activism 

Much of my education and academic development and achievements were 
realized during my adult years. It was during this time that my faith journey grew 
stronger. It became less about the catechism of the Roman Catholic Church’s 
magisterium and more about my belief in God. 

Leaning on the things from the past that enabled me to succeed became my modus 
operandi during my four years at Howard University. These were some of the best days 
of my life as a student. Several of my friends remained close over the years. A major 
accomplishment that propelled me in the spotlight as a representative for Howard 
University was winning the 1979 Light Middle-Weight National College Championship 
in Tae Kwon Do in the categories of sparring, breaking, and forms. 

Electrical engineering was my major and a fonn of flattery toward my uncle, 
Stephen Young. My desire was to be successful like uncle Steve who had all the 
trappings of the good life. To emulate uncle Steve’s success was my desire but my lack 
of an aptitude for engineering propelled me in another direction. After four years 
attending Howard University and obtaining no degree, my motivation was to graduate. 
The University of the District of Columbia had a cooperative education program in 
computer engineering that was just right for me. This gave me academic and practical 
experience at the same time, allowing me to work toward my strengths. To know oneself 
at an early age in one’s career is a blessing that can only build one’s confidence. 

Through the program, my assignment was to work for the computer department at 
General Motors and eventually transition into EDS (Electronic Data Systems) 
Corporation, a computer company that General Motors purchased, spun off as a separate 
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company, and eventually sold to Hewlett Packard Enterprise. My nineteen years career 
with EDS Corporation incorporated several positions over that period of time, including 
eventually becoming an executive with the company. Having learned how to write 
computer code to command the computers to function as desired led me into the roles of 
systems engineer and network administrator. 

Alongside the corporate career, my passion for community work that involved 
helping others led me to become the coordinator of the company’s adopt a school 
program in the Flint, Michigan public school system where we raised US $10,000 and 
recruited one hundred, forty business persons to provide extracurricular programming for 
the children. EDS Corporation also selected me to become a loaned executive to the 
United Way of Genesee County. My involvement in other community work included 
serving as the founder and president of the Black Data Processing Associates of Greater 
Flint, teaching a martial arts class through the Greater Flint Urban League, serving on the 
board of the Greater Flint Arts Council, and volunteering with an afterschool high school 
engineering program named A.S.P.I.R.E. (Accelerating Students Potentially Interested in 
Research and Engineering) at the fonner General Motors Institute, now known as 
Kettering University. With the exception of the United Way and the arts council, all of 
my community involvement was working with the academic strengthening of 
disadvantaged, African-American youth to help them receive a better footing in life. 

After successfully completing an assignment as the Program Manager for a 
client/server implementation of over 1,800 computers serving 2,200 people at General 
Motor’s Great Lakes Engineering Technology Centre, EDS Corporation selected me as 
an ambassador with the eleventh round of Ambassadors to the EDS Pavilion at the 
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Infomart in Dallas, Texas. The company relocated me to the corporate apartments in 
Plano, Texas. As an ambassador, at my disposal was training from the strategic business 
units’ presidents and vice presidents for every industry in which EDS Corporation had 
client relationships. My role as an ambassador was to give prospective clients dynamic 
presentations on the convergence of computers and communications in the digital age, 
highlighting the company’s superiority in delivering those services. 

Overtime my professional development enabled me to envision large business 
objectives, to lead diverse global teams in the implementation of those objectives, and my 
passion to make a difference in the lives of others led me to my final project at EDS 
Corporation prior to leaving the company. Through this project, we raised funds and 
created a special needs adaptive computer training facility for the Cerebral Palsy 
Research Foundation in Atlanta, Georgia. 38 The facility provided training to help people 
with special needs become employable in the information technology industry. This 
project became the subject of my senior thesis at Paul Quinn College. 39 

Calling and Ordination Track 

While growing up and attending the Catholic Church, my disillusionment with 
transubstantiation led me to stop participating in communion at the age of 13. At the age 
of 17, church was no longer of interest to me. During my college years my openness to 
new things led me to explore Buddhism, Islam, and traditional African religions; however, 
none of these fulfilled my spiritual need to have a relationship with God. By the time my 

38 Danny Anthony Everett, “Addressing the Digital Divide through Adaptive Computer Training” 
(Senior thesis, Paul Quinn College, 2003), i. 


39 Everett, “Training,” i. 
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career had transplanted me to Dallas, my desire for religion had withered. Friends invited 
me to church for a wedding ceremony on Saturday, June 8, 1996, for an unforgettable 
experience. 

Entering the sanctuary of St. Luke “Community” United Methodist Church in 
Dallas, Texas, the stained glass windows of biblical characters on the sidewalls were 
prominent and appealing. The characters were of African ancestry. The stained glass 
windows above the balcony represented several human and civil rights leaders like 
Harriet Tubman, Caesar Chavez, Martin Luther King Jr., and Sojourner Truth. Upon 
noticing a stained glass window of El Hajj Malik El Shabazz, Malcolm X, as a marker of 
God calling out to me, my response was, “If this church can accept Malcolm X, perhaps 
they can accept me.” After the wedding, the pastor, Reverend Zan Wesley Holmes, Jr., 
invited me to worship on Sunday. Pastor Holmes has been one of the most important 
mentors in my life and continues to be so to this day. 

Since that day, my attendance at “The Luke” was every Sunday. The order of 
worship reminded me of the Catholic church, with the exception of worship at The Luke 
being very much alive in the Black Church Tradition and Pastor Holmes’ sermons being 
prophetic and liberating. In joining the church and making a profession of faith twice, an 
associate pastor by the name of Reverend Martin McLee was assigned to engage me in 
the church. Reverend McLee had me meet with him after worship. He asked me what 
type of Bible was in my possession. Proudly presenting my Gideon Bible confiscated 
from a hotel room during a business trip, he looked at it and recommended a Ryrie Study 


Bible to me. 
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His recommendation started my journey into taking a deeper look at the contents 
of the Bible. From that purchase my next step was participation in Bible study as a 
student, then as a facilitator, and eventually as an instructor. One Bible study small group 
met in my home. Martin, as he preferred me to call him after my joining the ranks of the 
clergy, opened the door for me to begin to have a serious encounter with Christ through 
the scripture. He also served as a great mentor for me and welcomed me into the 
community of believers who loved the Lord through faithful study of the scripture and its 
application. 

When my first Advent Season at The Luke came around, the choir sang “O Come, 
O Come, Emmanuel.” This was a song we always sang at St. Gabriel’s. While singing 
along with the choir from the pews, a woman with dreadlocks named Vickie Washington- 
Nance heard me and spoke to my need to connect by encouraging me to join the choir. 

My schedule now included Bible study on Thursdays and practice with the male chorus 
in the second tenor section on Tuesday evenings. Sometimes others can see and hear 
your calling better than you can. Ms. Vickie’s direction was visionary for me. 

Mandala was a teenaged-male rites of passage program that had become dormant 
amongst the list of over 100 ministries at The Luke. With my desire to get involved by 
impacting young African American males in a positive manner and my knowledge of the 
N’Guzo Saba from Kwanzaa celebrations in my past at Howard University, a group of 
men in the church, including me, met to revitalize the Mandala Program. We used our 
faith and the seven principles as the foundation to teach these young boys how to become 
men in a society that unconditionally marginalizes African Americans. My experience at 
The Luke strengthened my faith. 
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On Wednesday, October 2, 2002, my transition from the corporate world to 
fulltime ministry was complete. Already attending Paul Quinn College in the accelerated 
adult program with intentions to attend Perkins School of Theology at Southern 
Methodist University, my leaving EDS Corporation to attend school fulltime in the 
regular program, while not serendipitous, was destined to happen. After becoming a 
certified candidate for ministry in the North Texas Conference of the United Methodist 
Church, my passion for God and ministry was gaining over any desire to remain in the 
competitive, corporate world. 

Upon completion of the program at Perkins School of Theology, my training left 
me well prepared to think critically while engaging in ministry in an urban setting. The 
Roman Catholic Church left me disillusioned; however, my hope was that the United 
Methodist Church was a place where my spiritual growth and social consciousness would 
flourish. After graduating from Perkins School of Theology in Dallas, Texas, a new job 
as associate director for African American ministries for New Church and 
Congregational Development for the Kentucky Conference of the United Methodist 
Church led me to Lexington, Kentucky. 

In joining the conference, my ordination process and residency further helped me 
in my spiritual fonnation. From tests taken during my residency, it was determined that 
my gifts for ministry were in the areas of preaching, exhortation, teaching, administration, 
giving, wisdom, and knowledge. My education ranged from Bible study to religion 
courses in the academy. Preaching is my passion! Exegesis of scripture and providing the 
message of God in a current context is one of my greatest joys. My interpersonal skills 
allowed for me to share the Word of God amongst a great diversity of people. 
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Passion and Gifts for Ministry 

As an ardent advocate for social justice locally and nationally, exhortation of 
those who are marginalized was another passion for me. At the request of the General 
Board of Church and Society (GBCS) of the United Methodist Church, Dr. Jakobi 
Williams, a friend and historian, then at the University of Kentucky, attended the 2011 
Samuel DeWitt Proctor Conference with me in Chicago. The conference was an annual 
ecumenical gathering of African American lay and clergy advocates for social justice 
issues. The main focus of this gathering was to address issues of mass incarceration in 
the United States. 

Our efforts resulted locally in a six-week community study on mass incarceration. 
The context was biblically focused and co-facilitated by University of Kentucky 
professors and me. Also, with GBCS, Nia Community of Faith, my new church plant, 
sponsored a lecture by Shujaa Graham, an exonerated capital punishment felon and Vice 
President of Witness to Innocence. The lecture was facilitated by GBCS vice president, 
Reverend Dr. Clarenda Phillips. 

As an advocate for a National Criminal Justice Reform Act, clergy of different 
faiths from across the country went to Washington, D.C. at the invitation of GBCS, to 
meet with senate legislative aids as well as representatives from President Obama’s 
administration. The Kentucky delegation was led by a Baptist preacher from Louisville 
and me. Also, in conjunction with GBCS, Nia Community of Faith led a statewide call-in 
to Kentucky Governor Beshear’s office urging him to eliminate for-profit prisons in the 
state and reject an offer by Corrections Corporation of America to take over the 
incarceration of prisoners. 
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My ministry focused on local initiatives addressing concerns of undocumented 
immigrants and giving voice to the concerns of religious leaders for our voiceless 
congregants, also. It involved walking alongside other concerned men in our community 
walking through neighborhoods, talking with youth, and addressing the issues of violence, 
drugs, and gang culture. As my context changed to University Circle United Methodist 
Church in Cleveland, Ohio and the surrounding communities within a two-mile radius, 
my focus on social justice took on a new challenge of a school system that consistently 
failed African-American males. In a breakfast meeting set-up by the church’s previous 
full-time pastor between Eric Gordon, superintendent of the Cleveland Metropolitan 
School District and me, Gordon welcomed my interest in addressing the academic 
achievement of African-American middle school males in the school district through 
church involvement with open arms. 


Synergy 

The previous full-time pastor served the congregation for over thirty years, first, 
as pastor of First United Methodist Church Cleveland, and his last seven years, as pastor 
of University Circle United Methodist Church. He retired in February of 2018 and was 
replaced by a team of three interim white, female pastors; two United Methodist and one 
Lutheran pastor. After a national search, Bishop Tracy S. Malone appointed me as the 
first African-American pastor of the church beginning Sunday, July 1, 2018.1 serve as an 
ordained elder and servant leader on loan to the East Ohio Conference. 

Based on my context as pastor of the church and the needs therein, I was led by 
the Spirit to develop a ministry project of prophetic activism. In an article published in 
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The Christian Advocate on January 10, 1910, Commissioner McFarland is quoted as 
saying “The rising tide lifts every boat.” If African-American male students participate in 
prophetic, cultural faith-based extended school programs, the rising tide of their 
improved academic performance improves the school’s overall academic performance. 

My skills from the academy and the business world as well as my passions for 
preaching and reaching the marginalized allowed me to share experiences from previous 
larger scale successes and use them in a targeted effort and environment through this 
project. Addressing educational equity through a study of the academic progress of 
marginalized young people served as a systemic change starting point by providing a 
prophetic framework for social justice. My learning objective was to explore the impact 
of prophetic activism on academic achievement by engaging the community issue of 
education equity for African-American male students at Mary B. Martin School through 
academic perfonnance enhanced by participation in faith-based, culturally focused 
extended school programs. 


Conclusion 

When the African American faith community and the church commit to faith 
based activism for educational equity, the synergy of comprehensive approaches between 
the school system, community-based organizations, and the church as partners, has a 
greater impact. Using the Freedom Leadership Academy Program as the anchor for the 
project, the aim was to consider students’, parents’, and volunteers’ attitudes about their 
involvement with a program within the prophetic activism framework. The project 
resulted in qualifying a program that provided an understanding of the resources and 
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services needed for the academic success of African-American male middle school 
students. The proactive action research method was used. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL POUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

Neh 4.1-9 and Lk 4.14-21 informed the project of prophetic activism. Themes of 
spirituality, mission, organizing, building, and restoration were central to the scriptures 
selected and this project. The prophet “speaks on behalf of God to God’s people.” 1 
Although Nehemiah’s writings were historical memoirs not associated with the prophets 
from the Jewish tradition, the words and actions were demonstrations of prophetic praxis. 

The Lukan text displays the role of Jesus Christ as a prophet - “declarer of God’s 
Word and will during his earthly existence.” 2 “‘Prophet’ is [a] classic [office] of Christ 
along with ‘priest’ and ‘king.’” 3 Jesus Christ demonstrates words and actions of prophetic 
praxis, also. In their prophetic roles, both focused on the transfonnation of conditions for 
people who were marginalized by society. The ministry journey and context from the last 
chapter demonstrate similar circumstances of marginalized experiences and subjects as 
well as solutions that were related to this project on prophetic activism. 


1 Donald K. McKim, Westminster Dictionary’ of Theological Terms (Louisville, KY: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 1996), 224. 


2 McKim, Theological Terms, 224. 

3 McKim, Theological Terms, 224. 
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Old Testament (Hebrew Bible) 
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Nehemiah - The Book: Literary Analysis 

During the fifth century BCE from which the Book of Nehemiah was set, events 
that took place in Judah and “writings from that period included among the prophets, 
many of which belong to an early stage of a genre called ‘apocalyptic literature.’” 4 
Michael D. Coogan suggests, while the Christian Bible lists the Book of Nehemiah as a 
standalone writing, the Hebrew Bible couples Nehemiah with the Book of Ezra which, 
like the Book of Nehemiah, gets its name from the main character, the Prophet Ezra, a 
predecessor of the Prophet Nehemiah. 5 Similar to the Hebrew Bible formulation of both 
books as one, most modern scholars view these two works as a single unit often 
connected to Chronicles and probably “written in the late fifth or early fourth century 
BCE.” 6 

This pericope is enclosed within the section of Nehemiah often referred to as the 
“Nehemiah [Mjemoir” (Neh 1.1-7.5). 7 While most of this is written in a first-person, 
singular autobiographical narrative fonn, lending to the retelling of a story from the 


4 Michael D. Coogan, The Old Testament: A Historical and Literary’ Introduction to the Hebrew 
Scriptures (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2014), 428. 

5 Coogan, Old Testament , 428-429. 

6 Bernhard W. Anderson, Understanding the Old Testament (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 
1986), 510-511. Lawrence Boadt, Reading the Old Testament: An Introduction (New York, NY: Paulist 
Press, 1984), 457-458. Walter Brueggermann, An Introduction to the Old Testament: The Canon and 
Christian Imagination (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2003), 363. Coogan, Old Testament, 
428-429. James D. G. Dunn and John William Rogerson, eds., Eerdmans Commentary> on the Bible (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2003), 320. Howard Clark Kee, et als eds., The 
Cambridge Companion to the Bible (Cambridge, UK: Cambridge University Press, 2008), 165. Steven L. 
McKenzie and M. Patrick Graham, eds., The Hebrew Bible Today: An Introduction to Critical Issues 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1988), 201. Katharine Doob Sakenfield, et als. eds., The 
New Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible: Volume 2 D-H (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2007), 398. 


7 Coogan, The Old Testament, 429. 
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author’s perspective as opposed to the perspectives of the adversaries, the writing may 
have also lent to embellishment of the circumstances surrounding the actions of 
Nehemiah. 8 The shift to the first-person plural narrative in Neh 4:1-9 provides a picture 
of the circumstances that could be verified by other sources although no 
“contemporaneous nonbiblical sources” have been found to verify Nehemiah as a 
governor. 9 Neh 1-7 reads like a memoir in the first-person singular with the exception of 
those passages, similar to this selected pericope, that are in a first-person plural 
narrative. 10 

An outline of Nehemiah’s Memoir 1 shows the immediate context surrounding 
and inclusive of the core passage, Neh 4:1-9. The outline is as follows: 

1. Neh 1:1-2:8, “Nehemiah’s commission” 

2. Neh 2:9-3:32, “Preparation for rebuilding Jerusalem’s walls” 

3. Neh 4:1-23, “Opposition [from Sanballat and His Colleagues] and 
Nehemiah’s [Provision for the] Defense [of Jerusalem]” 

4. Neh 5:1-19, “Nehemiah’s economic reforms” 

5. Neh 6:1-7:4, “Nehemiah completes the walls” 

6. Neh 7:5-73, “Census of returned exiles” 11 

An outline of the larger context of Ezra-Nehemiah can be listed as: 


8 Coogan, The Old Testament , 431. 

9 Coogan, The Old Testament , 429, 431. 

10 Coogan, The Old Testament, 429. 

11 Dunn, Eerdmans Commentary, 322. Mark Allan Powell, et al eds., The HarperCollins Bible 
Dictionary (New York, NY: HarperOne, 2011), 277. Sakenfield, New Interpreter’s Dictionary’: Volume 2, 
399. 
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1. Ezra 1-6, “Book of Zerubbabel”: “Return from Exile and Rebuilding of 
[the Altar and] the Temple” 

2. Ezra 7-10, “Ezra’s Memoirs 1”: History and Initial Work of Building the 
Community 

3. Neh 1-7:73a, “Nehemiah’s Memoirs 1”: “History of Nehemiah,” “Return 
ofNehemiah, and Rebuilding of [the] Wall of Jerusalem” 

4. Neh 7:73b-10, “Ezra’s Memoirs 2”: “Torah, Confession,” and “Renewal 
of the Covenant” 

5. Neh 11-13, “Nehemiah’s Memoirs 2”: “History ofNehemiah,” “The 
Climax of Nehemiah’s Work and Related Matters” 12 

According to Mark Allan Powell, this outline argues for the view that Ezra and Nehemiah 
are one unit. 13 

Neh 4:1-9 is part of the first set of memoirs ofNehemiah focusing on the history 
and return ofNehemiah and, relative to this core text, the rebuilding of the wall around 
Jerusalem. 14 The significance of its position in the work is that “[t]he combined work of 
Ezra-Nehemiah and the themes contained therein influenced . . . Judaism of the Second 
Temple period” and “all of subsequent Jewish life and thought.” 15 What has transpired in 
the overall book thus far is the return of the Jews from exile, the rebuilding of the altar 


12 Carol A. Newsom, Sharon H. Ringe, and Teresa Okure, eds., Women’s Bible Commentary’ 
(Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2012), 196, 198. Powell, HarperCoIlins Bible Dictionary, 
277. Sakenfield, New Interpreter’s Dictionary’: Volume 2, 399. A. S. van der Woude, The World of the Old 
Testament: Bible Handbook, Volume II (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1989), 
223. 

13 Powell, HarperCoIlins Bible, 277. 

14 Powell, HarperCoIlins Bible, 277. 

15 Powell, HarperCoIlins Bible, 275-276, 278. 
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and the temple, and commencement of the building of the gate. 16 After the core text, 
Torah is established for the sake of law, covenant is renewed between God and the Jews, 
and the height of the text is recorded as “Nehemiah’s Memoirs.” 17 

Nehemiah - The Book: Historical Analysis 

The Kings of Persia and activities affecting the social location of the Jews during 
this time period were the rebuilding of the temple from 520 - 515 BCE under king Darius 
I (522 - 486 BCE), the Mission of Ezra during 458 BCE, and the Governorship of 
Nehemiah from 445 - 433 BCE under the rule of king Artaxerxes I (465 - 424 BCE). 18 
The biblical chronology of events are as follows: (1) the return from exile (Ezr 1-2); (2) 
the early restoration (Ezr 3-6); (3) the mission of Ezra, including a first person memoir; 
(4) Nehemiah’s memoir (Neh 1:1-7:5); (5) list of returnees - almost identical to the same 
in Ezr 2 (Neh 7:6-73); (6) renewal ceremonies with a census of Jerusalem residents and 
other lists (Neh 8:1-12:26); and (7) resumption of Nehemiah memoir (Neh 12:27- 
13:31). 19 This chronology is based on the belief by most scholars that the sequence of 
events as followed in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah is the correct order, even with “the 
difficulties in establishing the order of appearance of Ezra and Nehemiah in Jerusalem 
and the relationship between their reforms.” 20 


16 Newsom, Women’s Bible, 196,198. Powell, HarperCollins Bible, 277. Sakenfield, New 
Interpreter’s Dictionary: Volume 2, 399. van der Woude, World of the Old Testament, 223. 

17 Powell, HarperCollins Bible, 276. 

18 Coogan, The Old Testament, 429. 

19 Coogan, The Old Testament, 429. 

20 Coogan, The Old Testament, 430-431. Norman K. Gottwald, The Hebrew Bible: A Brief Socio¬ 
literary’ Introduction (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2009), 300. 
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Jerusalem surrendered to the Babylonians who were led by Nebuchadnezzar in 
597 BCE and a group of people were taken hostage from Jerusalem to live in exile in 
Mesopotamia. 21 According to Victor Matthews, in 587 BCE the city of Jerusalem was 
captured and destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, who “[deported] another group from Judah, 
and [left] some of the population to cultivate the land.” 22 “A Jewish identity movement 
[was] fonned during the exile that [created] a nontemple-based religion with strict legal 
traditions and ethnic identity for the exiles.” 23 

In 539 BCE, Cyrus king of Persia, also known as Cyrus the Great, captured 
Babylon, “and [issued] a decree restoring images of gods to their people, and [made] it 
possible for the Judean exiles to return to Jerusalem.” 24 “Some of the exiles [returned] to 
[Judah] between 538-400 [BCE], while the majority choose to remain in Diasporic 
communities in the Persian Empire (Mesopotamia and Egypt).” 25 “The Jerusalem temple 
[was] rebuilt in 515 [BCE] and the priestly community [was] restored, creating a temple- 
based group separate from the Samaritans and differing in its religious focus from the 
Diasporic community.” 26 


21 Victor H. Matthews, A Brief History ofAncient Israel (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox 
Press, 2002), 103. 

22 Matthews, Brief History, 103. 

23 Matthews, Brief History, 103. 

24 Matthews, Brief History’, 103. Anson F. Rainey and R. Steven Notley, The Carta Bible Atlas 
(Jerusalem, Israel: Carta, The Israel Map and Publishing Co., 2011), 132. 

25 Matthews, Brief History, 103. 

26 Matthews, Brief History, 103. 
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Nehemiah - The Book: Social/Cultural Analysis 

The community and its main characters addressed by this passage can chiefly be 
characterized in this way. “The Persian administrators Ezra and Nehemiah [represented] 
in their policies the social control mechanisms of the Persian government as well as the 
differences between Jewish groups.” 27 Nehemiah was a cup-bearer for Artaxerxes and 
probably a eunuch who had been elevated to serve as the governor of Judah. 

According to Shaye J. D. Cohen, the Persian rulers established a diarchy during 
the sixth century BCE - a fonn of government that has two leaders: one political (a 
governor) and the other religious (a high priest). 28 The political leader was a member of 
the fonner royal family and the religious leader was a high priest; however, during the 
time of Nehemiah, the royal family no longer existed and the high priest and other 
religious leaders emerged as the “leading political” figures. 29 Nehemiah was elevated to 
the position of governor without the input of the high priest or prophets, causing tension 
between him and his contemporaries. 30 

The high priest and other religious leaders were “the major source of opposition” 
for Nehemiah. 31 Nehemiah received opposition led by a female Jewish prophet named 


27 Matthews , Brief History, 103. 

28 Shaye J. D. Cohen, From the Maccabees to the Mishnah (Louisville, KY: Westminster John 
Knox Press, 2014), 104. 

29 Cohen, From the Maccabees, 104. 

30 Cohen, From the Maccabees, 104. 

31 Cohen, From the Maccabees, 104. 
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Noadiah and other Jewish religious prophets (Neh 6:14). 32 They “resented the [Persian] 
imported authority of Nehemiah.” 33 

Government leaders from neighboring provinces took issue with Nehemiah’s 
leadership, also. The underlying cause of their opposition was the concern of a “threat to 
their power and influence in the region.” 34 Although an earlier restoration of the temple 
in Jerusalem had taken place in the late sixth century BCE, a population of only a few 
thousand resided in the small city and perhaps this caused Sanballat, the Horonite leader 
of the neighboring province of Samaria, to suggest that the Jews were feeble (Neh 4:2), 
meaning unassertive and lacking ambition. 35 Tobiah the Ammonite and Geshem the Arab 
were also leaders of neighboring provinces who disparaged the Jewish effort at rebuilding 
the wall around Jerusalem. 36 

Anson F. Rainey and R. Steven Notley acknowledge that prior to Nehemiah 
becoming governor of Judea, Cyrus the Great, had won the allegiance of all people under 
his rule by tolerating their religious and national beliefs. 37 He allowed for the return of 
statues collected in the capital from various cults to their home temples and granted 
“permission for Jews to return home and to rebuild the temple in Jerusalem.” 38 
Opposition from neighboring peoples halted all construction beyond setting up the altar 
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and laying the temple’s foundation, but Darius I, a successor to Cyrus, ordered the work 
to be completed during his reign. 39 

Both Ezra and Nehemiah had great influence on the beliefs and practices of the 
Jewish people during the post-exilic period. During the rule of Persian king Artxerxes I, 
“The Law of the Lord was certified” by Artxerxes “as the official code of the Jewish 
community in the satrapy ‘Beyond the River,’” referencing the Judean province also 
officially known by the Aramaic name of Yehud. 40 Ezra was sent to Yehud as an enforcer 
of “the Law as the binding code for all the Jews.” 41 

In leading a wave of exiled Jews from Babylon to Jerusalem, Ezra attempted to 
restore Jewish identity of the returnees in alignment with the mores of the pre-exilic 
Jewish community. 42 Several letters and contracts from Elephantine in southern Egypt, 
where a colony of Jewish mercenaries had existed over centuries, exposed the nature of 
Jewish life in the Diaspora. 43 “Generally observant Jews, worshippers of Yahweh,” “had 
built a temple in which animals were sacrificed,” “kept the Sabbath and celebrated 
Passover,” and “consulted with their fellow Jews in Judah and Samaria for advice and 
support.” 44 This brand of Judaism “also worshipped other deities alongside Yahweh, or at 
least intennarried with non-Jews who worshipped them.” 45 


39 Rainey, The Carta Bible Atlas, 132. 
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Ezra tried to dissolve marriages between Jews and non-Jews “contracted primarily 
by the aristocracy.” 46 Bypassing the high priests, who were “emerging as the leading 
political” figures, Ezra read the Torah to the people. 47 Ezra’s activities laid the 
groundwork for “religious revival and conformity” of the Jews, a move later encouraged 
by Nehemiah. 48 

Nehemiah - The Book: Major Theme 

Neh 4:1-9 transforms the fearful inhabitants of Judah who were prepared to build 
the wall (Neh 3) around a community ready to secure and sustain Jerusalem with their 
finances and lives (Neh 4:9-5:19). The ethos of this passage is the opposition of the 
people of the land, both internal and external. 49 The pathos is Nehemiah’s ability to 
overcome the internal opposition through organizing the work (Neh 3) and responding to 
the external opposition through God’s intervention (Neh 4:4-5). 50 Neh 4:9 shows this 
rhetorical goal best in the community prayer to God and the establishment of a day and 
night security guard for protection (Neh 4:9). The logos induced assertion derived from 
the passage and its context is that planning (Neh 2:9-3:32), prayer (Neh 4:9), protection 
(Neh 4:9), and praxis (Neh 5:1-19) were necessary for the successful building and 
sustaining of the wall around Jerusalem. '’ 1 
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In the text, the community moved from a place of despair to a growing reliance on 


God and each other. As much as both “books [Ezra and Nehemiah] are deeply concerned 
about Jewish identity and the danger of its loss,” an assertion was made “that faithful 
living can take place under foreign rule,” thus serving the overall agenda of the entire 
[combined] work of Ezra-Nehemiah. 52 On the heels of the Jewish identity movement and 
the building of the temple in Jerusalem, Nehemiah’s and the Jews’ response to their 
internal and external opposition is crucial to their communal success. 

According to Herbert Marbury, the pericope communicates two instances of 
Nehemiah’s resistance to “imperial repression” during confrontations with “officials who 
attempted to prevent the community from repairing Jerusalem.” 53 Nehemiah responded to 
the hostility from imperial officials (Neh 4.1-3, 7-8), subverting their power of repression 
by successfully “deploying both rhetorical modes of accommodation and resistance” 

(Neh 4.4-6, 9). 54 Mark A. Throntveit suggests that Neh 4:1-6 set the stage as Nehemiah 
and the Jews defended the city against opposition. 55 “Verses 1-3 begin with the fonnula 
of opposition that forms the” mainstay of the story, ‘Now when Sanballat heard . . .,’ 

(Neh 4:1) and expands “into a taunting reproach of the builders by means of five 


52 Sakenfield, New Interpreter’s Dictionary’: Volume 2 , 404. 
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rhetorical questions designed to undermine their confidence (Neh 4:2).” 56 The ridicule 
was further enhanced when Tobiah joined in with Sanballat (Neh 4:3). 57 

John Saillant suggests while Nehemiah and the Jews were despised by these 
officials (Neh 4.4), the “desire to extricate” themselves “from captivity and rebuild the 
wall of Jerusalem” overcame the threats of their enemies. 58 Throntveit adds that Neh 4:4- 
5 was “Nehemiah’s response in the form of a prayer of imprecation.” 59 Turning to God, 
Nehemiah asked that “the reproaches of the captors of his people” were “turned back 
upon their own heads,” Saillant continues. 60 Marbury likens Booker T. Washington’s 
experience of enslavement to the experiences of Ezra and Nehemiah having “emerged 
from positions at the center of imperial administration.” 61 He concludes that the struggle 
“for human dignity against repression” was affirmed with a warning “that compromises 
in struggles for freedom may beget the repression of those struggles.” 62 

Verse 6, the midpoint of the memoir, testified “to the perseverance of the Jews.” 63 
In verses 7-8, their “enemies band together intending to fight against Israel.” 64 Throntveit 
concludes that the second instance of Nehemiah’s resistance to “imperial repression” 
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comes in verse 9 when Nehemiah and the people prayed for God’s help followed by 
anning themselves. 65 

Nehemiah - The Book: Word Studies 

In this section of the chapter, an analysis of several words, key tenns, and images 
were the focus. Emphasis was made on the following words listed in the order of their 
appearances in the biblical text: (1) building (Neh 4:1,3,6); (2) feeble (Neh 4:2); (3) 
repairing (Neh 4:7); (4) prayed (Neh 4:9); and (5) guard (Neh 4:9). The analyses of these 
words provided significant insight into the message of the text. 

The first word, “building,” is a transitive verb used with the direct object, “wall,” 
in three occurrences at Neh 4:1, 3, 6. The NRSV translation uses the verb “rebuilt” 
instead of building in verse 6, which matches more closely with the Hebrew definition, 
“rebuild of walls.” 66 The wall being referenced was the wall to surround Jerusalem. 

Rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem was the overall objective of this pericope stated 
by Nehemiah in Neh 4:1 and Neh 4:6. 67 Tobiah used the word, also, as he ridiculed the 
Jews and declared that this objective could not be sustained because a “fox going up on it 
would break it down! (Neh 4:3)” The other significance of this word, beyond identifying 
the objective, was to the identify the Jews as builders for God. The Jews identity as the 
builders was solidified at the end of the imprecatory prayer (Neh 4:5). 

65 Throntveit, Interpretation, 79. 

66 Francis Brown, S. R. Driver, and Charles A. Briggs, eds., The Brown-Driver-Briggs Hebrew 
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Five questions posed by Sanballat that together fonned “a theological tapestry” 
pointing “to the accomplishment of ‘the word of the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah’ (Ezr 
1:1) served as an external threat to the process of building the wall “designed to deprecate 
the building project in Jerusalem.” 68 Anger, mocking, the five questions, and the ridicule 
by Tobiah were all predicated upon Sanballat’s characterization of the Jews as “feeble” 
(Neh 4:2), the second word in the list and possibly the most significant word of this 
pericope. Feeble had only one occurrence (Neh 4:2); however, the word impacted the 
entire text. A positive identity with God was necessary as the Jews responded to the 
negative identification that came from being described as “feeble (Neh 4:2)” by their 
enemies. 

The Hebrew root word for “feeble,” an adjective used to discredit the Jews when 
Sanballat asked the first question, “What are these feeble Jews doing,” (Neh 4:2), was 
found in other locations in the Hebrew Bible. It was used as the verb “languish” denoting 
the withering of a plant and people without hope (Is 24:4, 7; Hos 4:3). 69 The word “feeble” 
in “Sanballat’s response to the efforts of Nehemiah” was similar to “Pharaoh’s original 
response when confronted by Moses and Aaron” (Ex 5:4). 70 It implied that the people 


68 Ralph W. Klein, “The Books of Ezra & Nehemiah," in The New Interpreter's Bible 
Commentary’ In Twelve Volumes, vol. 3, ed. by Leander E. Keck (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1999), 
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“continue to act as” enslaved people. 71 Sanballat’s usage of the word connoted “‘forlorn’ 
or ‘impotent’.” 72 

According to Matthew Levering’s analysis, “[t]he Lord acts through the feeble.” 73 
Feeble readily described many characters throughout the Bible in their youth and periods 
when they were lacking power. David, considered the greatest King of Israel, was “feeble” 
from the view of the Prophet Samuel, who was considering David’s oldest brother to be 
anointed as king (1 Sm 16:7). 74 David had an outward appearance that was rejected by 
God, but his heart was what God considered. 75 Even Samuel was “a boy when he must 
tell Eli, old and powerful, that God has forsaken Eli and Eli’s sons.” 76 

David who faced the Philistine warrior, Goliath, was initially criticized by his 
brother and King Saul “for coming into a camp of soldiers while still ‘but a youth’” (1 
Sm 17:33). 77 Gideon and his three hundred men faced over thousands of Midianite 
soldiers. 78 The Prophet Elijah found himself alone and fearful of the four hundred and 
fifty prophets of Baal (1 Kgs 18:22; 19:3-4). 79 
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Throughout scripture, God revealed the ultimate triumph of those who others 
considered “feeble.” 80 David, Gideon, and Elijah were victorious at the hand of God. 81 
Nehemiah’s and the Israelites’ victory at the hand of God was the ultimate “answer to 
Sanballat, who ridiculed the Jews and [did] not know either what God has done in the 
past or what God will do in the future through God’s feeble Jews .” 82 

The third word is the noun, “repairing,” used with the verb, “going,” and the 
adverb, “forward (Neh 4:7).” The word occurs once in the pericope. The Hebrew 
definition in context is the “ restoration ” of the walls of Jerusalem. 83 Another Hebrew 
definition for repairing is the word “ healing ,” 84 The English word “restore” is in the 
pericope as a verb in Sanballat’s second question (Neh 4:2), but it is translated as the verb 
“live” with a meaning to “ restore stones destroyed by fire.” 85 

The earlier external threat to the Jews was verbal; however, the new threat “had 
been transformed into mobilization for violence” as the enemies conspired “to fight 
against Jerusalem and to create social havoc.” 86 Restoration, progress toward the 
objective of rebuilding the wall of Jerusalem, motivated the second external threat from 
Sanballat in the north, the Arabs under the influence of Geshem in the south, the 
Ammonites to the east, and the Ashdodites to the west, all of whom were “exceedingly 
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angry over the news that the walls of Jerusalem were being ‘healed,’” “like flesh growing 


over a wound.” 87 The word healing, in this context, recognizes that a social injustice had 
occurred and reparations were being made to the Jews. 88 While the object was the 
restoration of the walls of Jerusalem, healing added the dimension of restoring “to health 
and ... wholeness or soundness” “all aspects of human life.” 89 

The fourth word, “prayed,” is an intransitive verb used with the prepositional 
phrase, “to our God (Neh 4:9).” R. J. Coogins states that Nehemiah’s “first response to 
danger is prayer.” 90 Prayer is the “human approach to God” by “addressing God in praise 
and adoration, confession, thanksgiving, supplication, and intercession.” 91 

An imprecatory prayer was implied in Neh 4:4-5 to address the initial threat to the 
Jews with an emphasis on building up their humanity. 92 The word, “prayed,” occurs only 
once in the pericope at Neh 4:9, however, as a means of asking for God’s protection to 
address the second threat from the enemies of the Jews. 93 Reverence, confession of 
shortcomings, thanksgiving for all that had been accomplished in rebuilding the wall 
(Neh 4:6), and a request to supply additional needs including intercession against 
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enemies were implied in this communal prayer communicated to the Jewish community 
God (Neh 4:9) 94 

The final word on the list, the noun “guard,” is the direct object of a transitive 
verb, “set,” used with the prepositional phrase, “a protection against them day and night 
(Neh 4:9).” The Hebrew meaning of this phrase in context is the Jews “set a guard” “for 
duty against ” their enemies. 95 Nehemiah and the Jews realized that they played a part 
alongside God in the protection of the walls and their community, so they took “no 
chances.” 96 

“They relied on prayer and such other measures as were deemed appropriate and 
necessary.” 97 They appointed “a guard against” their enemies “day and night.” 98 This was 
another means of protection to address the second threat from the enemies of the Jews. 99 

New Testament 

Luke - The Gospel: Literary Analysis 

The Gospel of Luke is the third, in the order of the New Testament, of the four 
Gospels that were “accepted as canonical by the Christian Church,” meaning that it is 
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accepted as an official book. 100 The author used the Gospel of Mark, which was written 
“a little before the Jewish War of [CE] 66-70,” and a source identified as “Q” as the 
foundation for Luke. 101 Finding its “narrative completion in the book of Acts,” the Lukan 
Gospel shares the subject matter, “the ‘gospel of Jesus Christ’ (Mk 1:1),” and “the story 
of Jesus (Mk 13:10; 14:9)” with the other canonical gospels of the New Testament: 
Matthew, Mark, and John. 102 

The Gospel of Luke was “[pjrobably composed between 75 and 95 CE for an 
audience of Gentile (and probably some Jewish) Christians living in an urban center in 
the Greco-Roman world.” 103 Luke is one of the three “Synoptic Gospels,” a name given 
to the first three Gospels “because they present the life of Jesus in a similar fashion, 
drawing from some common sources, in contrast to . . . the Gospel of John.” 104 Like the 
other synoptic Gospels, “Luke is a kind of Greco-Roman biography of Jesus,” 
according to Bart D. Ehnnan. 105 

The authorship of Luke-Acts, a common name identifying the two works as one 
with a single author, is often inferred to be “Luke, the physician and sometime 
[secondary source] companion of Paul” in Acts beginning with Acts 16:9-18 with the 
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beginning of the use of the first-person plural narrative. 106 This determination of 
authorship began in “the late 2 nd century CE and is attested by IRENAEUS, the bishop at 
Lyons (Haer. 3.1.1), and also by the MURATORIAN CANON.” 107 “The implied author 
of this Gospel, however, shows no clear and specific knowledge of Paul’s letters or of his 
distinctive theological vision, and his interest in healing accounts, in both Luke and Acts, 
does not signal a medical vocation.” 108 

As a single work, Luke-Acts does not fall neatly into the category of Greco- 
Roman biography because “the book of Acts cannot be squeezed into that form.” 109 Paul 
J. Achtemeier posits that the Gospel of Luke, which is “especially centered on Jesus,” is 
located by the author alongside other “narratives” that used “historical accounts written 
by Herodotus and Thucydides” as prototypes. 110 Lk 1:1-4 encourages the reader to view 
the “work in the context of historiography” identified in the recorded genealogy (Lk 
3:23-28), meal scenes (Lk 5:27-39; 14:1-24; 22:14-38), “travel narratives (Lk 9:51-19:48), 
speeches, and dramatic episodes such as Jesus’ rejection at Nazareth” (Lk 4:16-30). 111 
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According to Howard Clark Kee, “Luke uses a popular literary style of the early 
second century [CE] and subsequent centuries known as ‘the Hellenistic romance.’” 112 
The author uses “Semitic Greek when Jews are involved and a more fonnal Hellenistic 
Greek when speaking to or for Greeks.” 113 The literary genre and method employed was 
“highly recognizable to [the author’s] [Hjellenized contemporaries and widely respected 
among educated readers” of the time, according to David Lyle Jeffrey. 114 

Our New Testament pericope, Lk 4:14-21, is a passage with only Jews involved 
in the story at the beginning of Jesus’ “[mjinistry in Galilee,” suggest Stephanie 
Buckhanon Crowder. 115 The outline of the immediate context is as follows: 

1. Lk 4:14-15, “Introduction to the Ministry in Galilee” 

2. Lk 4:16-30, “Preaching [and Rejection] at Nazareth” 

3. Lk 4:31-44, “Teaching and Healing in Capernaum” 116 
An outline of the larger context of the Gospel of Luke can be listed as: 

1. Lk 1:1-4, “A Prologue: Preface to the two volumes” 

2. Lk 1:5-4:13, “Preparation for the Public Ministry of Jesus” 
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3. Lk 4:14-9:50, “The ministry of Jesus in Galilee” 

4. Lk 9:51-19:27, “On the Way to Jerusalem” 

5. Lk 19:28-24:53, “Ministry in Jerusalem: Last Supper, Passion, Death, 
Burial, Resurrection, and [AJscension of Jesus” 117 

The focus of Lk 4:14-21 is on the announcement of the fulfillment of the 
mission God has given Jesus in accordance with the Is 61:1-2; 58:6 scriptural references 
(Lk 4:18-19). 118 Luke views Jesus as “a prophet sent by God to his people.” 119 Walter 
Brueggennann writes that “Jesus, in his turn, is featured as a carrier of metis that 
contradicts the techne of the Roman Empire and those of the Jews who colluded with 
Rome.” 120 The significance of the position of the pericope in the Gospel is to accentuate a 
change in the narrative to the prophetic Jesus - “a spokesperson for God.” 121 

After the announcement of his ministry, Jesus lived as a prophet through his 
preaching and healing, and even died a martyred death in the tradition of the greatest 
Jewish prophets. 122 He established a new covenant between God and all who accepted 
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him. 123 His mission involved “preaching the news of God’s salvation [and the praxis of] 
working to right the ills of society in a world beset by poverty and oppression.” 124 

Luke - The Gospel: Historical Analysis 

The Lukan Gospel was written sometime shortly after the 70 CE destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Roman Empire (Lk 21:5-38) within the pluralistic Syrian Antioch 
society for an audience of “well-to-do” Gentiles “who [were] painfully rethinking their 
missionary thrusts in a hostile environment.” 225 “[T]he severe controversy that existed 
between church and synagogue after the Pharisaic reconstruction of Judaism at Jamnia 
([CE] 85-90)” was not mentioned in Luke’s Gospel, either. 226 Based on the dates of these 
historical facts, it may be deduced that the full work of Luke-Acts was composed 
between 80 and 85 CE in an everchanging landscape for Gentile and Jewish Christians. 227 

The Lukan “narrative draws a continuous line from the Scriptures of Israel into 
the birth, life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, and from Jesus into the fledgling 
community of Christian believer.” 225 Historical continuity flows from an older Israel, 
which identified with the purpose of God and was validated as God’s elect, to the 
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Christian community/" 9 The audience was taught “who they are and how they are to live 
out the substance of their faith in discipleship.” 750 

The Hellenistic romance style of narrative provided “a historical view of what 
God has done through Jesus and the apostles to accomplish the renewal of [God’s] people 
and the establishment of [God’s] rule in the world.” 757 “[T]he historical figures” were 
placed “in a larger framework” emphasizing “the earlier epoch of ‘the Law and the 
prophets’” ending with John the Baptist, “the new era inaugurated by Jesus,” and the 
apex “in the evangelization of the world (Acts 1:8) [with] the triumphant return of Christ 
(Acts 1:1l).” 755 Lk 4:14-21 was found at the beginning of the “new era” which focused 
on “[t]he coming of Jesus, his ministry and message, and his death and resurrection.” 755 

In the Luke-Acts view of history, “Jerusalem is the center of action.” 754 
“[Everything moves toward Jerusalem” in the Gospel of Luke, while “in Acts everything 
moves away from Jerusalem.” 755 The Lukan text “provides a sense of inevitability” that 
“history is moving in a fixed direction.” 756 
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The text interrelates this geography based history “with general human 
history.” 757 Luke-Acts accomplishes this goal by mentioning “ninety-five different people, 
fifty-four cities, thirty-two countries, and nine Mediterranean islands.” 755 The Lukan text 
correlates with the growth of “one or more assemblies,” “[s]ome thirty or forty years after 
Jesus,” in “every major city in Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy.” 759 

According to Frank J. Matera, the Lukan account of history is redemptive, also. 740 
The author’s approach, “as a religious historian who wants to know how the events of his 
day are related to Israel’s history,” leads to the inscription of “the story of Jesus and the 
church into the story of Israel.” 747 In the Luke-Acts account is found a shift in “emphasis 
from Christology” in Luke “to ecclesiology” in Acts. 745 Matera concludes that “[a]n 
eschatology that anticipates an imminent Parousia [(Luke)] to one that seeks to resolve 
the problem of the delayed Parousia” (Acts), effectively moves the emphasis away “from 
the second coming of Jesus Christ and the last judgement” to a narrative of Biblical 
events “from the perspective of faith and indicating God’s redemptive purposes for the 
world.” 745 
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Luke-Acts ultimately demonstrated “that the story of the early church is of the 
same fabric as the story of Jesus.” 744 “Both are” “the continuation of the story of Israel 
and the realization of God’s redemptive will.” 745 “Placed within the context of Judaism in 
the Roman period,” “the importance of’ the author’s “achievement is heightened.” 746 

Luke - The Gospel: Social/Cultural Analysis 

The Lukan narrative connected Jesus to the Temple at “the outset of the action” 
and provided “a transition to the inauguration of Jesus’ ministry,” the second part of the 
introductory section from where the pericope, Lk 4:14-21, is found. 747 “In a story that 
centers on God’s work of salvation,” Sakenfield suggests that “Jesus plays the center 
role.” 745 Jesus “shares two significant titles with God,” Savior (Lk 1:47) and Lord (Lk 
1:17, 25,46, 68;4:18). 749 

“Jesus is the Son of God,” as proclaimed by the angel Gabriel to his mother, Mary, 
who was impregnated with Jesus through the overshadowing of the Holy Spirit (Lk 1:32- 
35). 756 At his birth, “Jesus’ status as Messiah (or Christ), Savior, and Lord” was 
reinforced by a public audience of shepherds. 757 “[A]s a youth, Jesus” was aware “of his 
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unique filial relationship to God . . (Lk 2:48-51 ). 752 Jesus’ identity as Son of God was 
further confirmed by his baptismal scene and reinforced by genealogy (Lk 3:22, 38). 755 

Jesus’ identity and faithfulness as Son of God was tested twice by the devil with 
the introductory words of challenge, “If you are the Son of God” (Lk 4:3, 9). 154 The 
baptismal anointing, validated in the wilderness through the devil’s test, was also “a 
messianic anointing.” 755 At the transfiguration (Lk 9:28-36), the disciples, Peter, James, 
and John, received confirmation that Jesus is Son of God from a voice from the cloud, 
presumed to be God, with further instructions to “listen to him” (Lk 9:35 ). 156 This was 
the same charge given to “Israel, with regard to the prophet like Moses whom God would 
send” (Dt 18:15; Acts 3:22). 757 Jesus was established as the prophetic “mouthpiece of 
God whom the people must hear and heed if they are to be true covenant partners of 
God.” 75 * 

Jesus’ reading of the scroll from Isaiah served as the announcement of “the terms 
and radical aims of [his] prophetic commissioning” at Nazareth (Lk 4:16-19). 759 “[Jesus] 
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was the definitive eschatological ‘prophet like Moses’ (Acts 3:22; 7:37 ). ,,16 ° As a “true 
prophet,” Jesus’ destiny was an unavoidable death by bloodshed (Lk 11:47; 13:33-34). 161 

The characterization of Jesus throughout Luke-Acts established “that Jesus, the 
Son of God who is God’s true prophet is also the Messiah, the son of David, who 
exercises legitimate rule over Israel.” 762 The Gospel of Luke progressively moved Jesus’ 
identity in the eyes of the audience from prophet to messiah, one who “understands that 
as God’s anointed prophet (and Messiah), he will encounter resistance, rejection, and 
ultimately death, and that this will happen at Jerusalem.” 762 This is “the historical pattern 
for all” of Israel’s prophets. 76 ' 7 

“[T]he providential pattern of the whole of Luke-Acts, in which even Jesus is 
rejected by his own - to the point of being prepared for stoning, . . . speaks of the 
extension of the work of the prophets to those outside of Israel as a consequence of that 
rejection” (Lk4:14-30). 165 Following the pericope, “[t]he rejection of Jesus and his 
message by the Jews is a pivotal motif in Luke-Acts, in that it pennits of the transition in 
the narrative to the emphasis on the Gentiles that is a signature concern.” 166 The Gospel’s 
original audience, “a primarily Gentile audience with well-to-do members,” was 
challenged with this question: “[i]f God has not been faithful to the promises made to 
God’s elect people and has allowed their holy city and Temple to be destroyed, what 
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reason do Gentile Christians, who believe in this God, have to think that God will be 
faithful to promises made to them?” 167 How is God’s “justice and goodness [justified] in 
light of suffering and evil?” 168 This was a question of theodicy; “the justification of a 
deity’s justice and goodness in light of suffering and evil. 169 

Luke’s audience faced both external and internal community pressures. 170 The 
external pressures came in the form of harassment, primarily from local Jewish 
synagogue leaders. 171 The external pressures resulted from “the interpretation of 
[sjcripture, [especially] how Jesus is the fulfillment of God’s promises.” 172 

The internal pressures were the polemics between Jewish and Gentile Christians 
addressed in the Gospel. 173 Jewish Christians wished “to apply overly strict entrance 
requirements to those who want[ed] to join reconstituted Israel.” 174 The restrictions began 
with “the ‘Pharisees’ of the Gospel,” who represented the Jewish Christians’ objection 
“to Jesus’ eating habits and association with sinners and tax collectors.” 175 

Luke’s Gospel argued against them by developing an expanded view “of who 
[were] the children of Abraham [(Lk 13:10-17; 19:1-10)] and therefore heirs of God’s 
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promises.” 176 Luke’s Gospel further expands that “[sjocial status, ethnic heritage, and 
religious self-justification” were not qualifiers for belonging “to ‘the poor of God,’ an 
image used to describe the elect.” 177 The elect in Luke’s Gospel included those who were 
physically disabled (Lk 14:13,21), “Gentile Christians who share their possessions with 
those in need [(Lk 6:17-49)],” and women, who were considered to be “the outcast 
class.” 178 

Luke - The Gospel: Major Theme 

According to David Noel Freedman, “[t]he mythos (story line) of Luke-Acts is the 
story of the prophet and the people.” 179 Luke-Acts has an overall objective “to show that, 
from the beginning, the covenant people of God have had the divinely intended potential 
to become a universally inclusive community.” 180 Within this objective, several “literary 
and religious sub themes are developed” that build upon one another. 181 

“World Affirmation” is our first subtheme. 182 Luke has a positive outlook on the 
World because the end time is not a major concern for the author. 183 Gentiles, beyond the 
Christian movement, are “regarded as reasonable and open-minded” people of the 
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time. 184 The Roman Empire provides “the condition for the safety and spread of the 
gospel itself’ and not the demonic realm of Satan. 185 

Xenophobia around the conversion of Gentiles was non-existent. 186 “[T]he value 
of human culture” was affirmed “by the beauty of its fashioning.” 187 “Human symbols 
were adequate vessels of the Good News,” implying “the compatibility of Christianity 
and culture.” 188 

The second subtheme was “[t]he Great Reversal.” 189 “[Pjrophetic imagery” 
matched “a prophetic critique of human religious expectations and values.” 190 When the 
prophet visited the people, “a great reversal” was in effect. 191 The “Good News” 
challenged “[hjuman security and complacency.” 192 “[T]he language of the ‘rich’ and the 
‘poor’” upheld special significance (Lk 4:18). 193 Those who sought to test and reject the 
prophet, always powerful and rich by human measures, were “‘cast down,’ or ‘lowered,’ 
or in the end, ‘cut off from the people.’” 194 All who are poor, “deemed unworthy, lowly, 
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marginal or even outcast are accepted by God and ‘raised up,’ becoming part of the 
restored people.” 195 

“Salvation” is the third subtheme. 196 Powell suggests that “Luke’s Gospel 
emphasizes a theme of divine necessity, according to which God is working out a plan of 
salvation within world history.” 197 “Luke’s message is fundamentally oriented around the 
theme of salvation - its derivation, scope, and embodiment.” 198 

The Gospel established the prophet as savior (Lk 2:11), bringing salvation and 
practicing salvific acts. 199 “[T]he salvation Jesus brings has a present day orientation to it: 
Jesus has come ... to liberate people from things that prevent them from experiencing 
life as God intends” (Lk 4:16-21). 200 Jesus’ praxis was “ministry to those who are 
excluded or disadvantaged, especially the poor, and this theme is developed with 
concomitant interest in condemnation of the wealthy.” 201 

The next subtheme is “The Word of God.” 202 “[I]t is through the prophetic word 
that God addresses the people.” 203 “[According to Lk 4:18-19, Jesus uses a combined 
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citation of Is 61:1-2 and Is 58:6 to announce the central themes of his ministry,” posits 
Porter. 204 

Jesus stated “that the Spirit of the Lord is upon” him and he is “anointed in order 
to proclaim good news.” 205 He identified with the suffering of the “people in their plight 
of oppression” by addressing the “poor, captive, blind and oppressed - those who are in 
need of God’s salvific power.” 206 “Jesus’ identification with the anointing and with the 
words of the prophet Isaiah casts his work in a[n] [eschatological] prophetic mode.” 207 
The proclamation of the word of God identified Jesus as God, “the one who both 
proclaims and accomplishes his purposes.” 208 From this passage, Porter concludes that 
Jesus presented dual messages of salvation, extended universally as liberating, and 
implied judgement “for those who are not his people.” 209 

“[Ijntimately connected to the story of [pjrophet and [pjeople” is the fifth 
sub theme of “Conversion.” 210 According to Freedmen, once the word of God was heard, 
human expectations were reversed, demanding “a ‘turning’ and acceptance of the 
prophetic word.” 211 The word of God as, “spoken through the prophet John,” called the 
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people of God to turn around or repent but the Good News proclaimed by Jesus extended 


the call to the Gentiles. 212 

Our sixth and final subtheme is “The Response of Faith.” 213 Ultimately, the author 
sought to convince the audience of “gentile readers that God’s fidelity to [God’s] promise 
should give them confidence in their commitment to [God].” 214 The overarching theme 
connecting the subthemes is the assurance that “God’s fidelity to [God’s] promises [gives 
Gentile Christians] security in their belief.” 215 

Luke - The Gospel: Word Studies 

In this section of the chapter, an analysis of several words will be the focus. 
Emphasis is made on the following words listed in the order of their appearances in the 
biblical text: (1) Spirit (Lk 4:14,18); (2) proclaim (Lk 4:18,19); (3) release (Lk 4:18); (4) 
recovery (Lk 4:18); and (5) fulfilled (Lk 4:21). The analyses of these words provide 
significant insight into the message of the Lukan pericope. 

The first word, “Spirit,” is a proper noun used in a prepositional phrase that acts 
as a modifier for the noun, “power,” in Lk 4:14. The proper noun “Spirit” is also the 
subject in the noun phrase that begins the quote from Isa 61:1 found in the first sentence 
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of Lk 4:18. The Greek word for “Spirit” is “pneuma”; however, in both verses the text 
from the scroll that Jesus read in Lk 4:18 was the Hebrew word “Ruah” from Isa 61:1. 216 

Spirit was introduced into the English language in the mid-13 th Century CE “from 
Anglo-French” defined as an “‘animating or vital principle in man and animals’.” 217 A 
second definition is “[a] being that does not have a material substance.” 218 The word is 
derived from “the Old French word espirit ‘spirit, soul’ (12c., Modem French esprit) and 
directly from Latin spiritus ‘a breathing (respiration, and of the wind), breath; breath of a 
god.’” 219 Spirit is “[pjossibly an onomatopoeic formation imitating the sound of 
breathing.” 220 Although several translations for the word Spirit exists, “[tjhere are no 
direct cognates.” 221 The Greek word, “pneuma,” is translated into the English word 
“Spirit” 364 times in the New Testament. 222 

The second word, “proclaim,” is a transitive verb in the fonn of an infinitive that 
begins the noun phrases “release to the captives” and “recovery of sight to the blind” in 
Lk 4:18 and “the year of the Lord’s favor” in Lk 4:19. The Greek word for “proclaim” is 
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“kerysso.” 223 Proclaim was introduced into modern English from the Middle English 
word “proclamen” during the late 14 th Century CE from the Latin word proclamare with 
a meaning of “cry or call out.” 224 This word is most commonly translated into the word 
“proclaim” 49 times in the New Testament. 225 Some cognates for release are the 
“Sanskrit usakala ,” “Latin calare ,” and “Greek kalein .” 226 

The third word, “release,” is a noun used in the noun phrase “release to the 
captives” in Lk 4:18. The Greek word for “release” is “aphesis.” 227 Release was 
introduced into the English language in the early 14 th Century CE “from [the] Old French 
relais [or] reles (12c.)” with a meaning of “abatement of distress; means of 
deliverance.” 228 The word is found in the New Testament a total of 17 times. 229 Some 
cognates for release are the “Spanish relajar [and] Italian relassare .” 230 

The fourth word, “recovery,” is a noun used in the noun phrase “recovery of sight 
to the blind” in Lk 4:18. The Greek word for the phrase “recovery of sight” is 
“anablepsis.” 231 Recovery was introduced into the English language in the mid 14 th 
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Century CE “from [the] Anglo-French recoverie (c. 1300) and the Old French recovree ” 
with a meaning of “return to health.” 232 The Greek word is translated only as the phrase 
“recovery of sight” with the single New Testament occurrence at Lk 4:18. 233 Some 
cognates for recovery are the “Spanish recobrar [and] Italian ricoverare.” 234 

The fifth word, “fulfilled,” is the present perfect continuous tense of the transitive 
verb “fulfill” used in the quote in Lk 4:21. The Greek word for “fulfilled” is “pleroo.” 235 
Fulfill was introduced into the English language from the Old English word “fullfyllan” 
used from the mid-13 th Century CE “in reference to prophecy” with a meaning of 
“complete [or] finish.” 236 This word has been commonly translated into the word “fulfill” 
37 times in the New Testament. 237 Some cognates for fulfill are the “Dutch vullen, 
Gennan fallen, [and] Gothic fulljan .” 238 


Conclusion 

Nehemiah 4:1-9 and Lk 4:14-21 provided insight, through their themes for 
prophetic culturally-focused, faith-based organizations, to increasing academic 
achievement among African-American male middle school students with prophetic 
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activism as the foundation. Understanding the problem of education inequity from this 
perspective made room for the addition of a faith dimension to existing frameworks 
combatting the ineffectiveness of what Elisa Villanueva Beard described as the status quo 
in education: “the current educational system in which students’ socioeconomic 
backgrounds predict their educational outcomes and opportunities in life.” 239 The project- 
based themes resonated throughout both texts and, in the current context of addressing 
education inequity, could lead to systematic change with improved academic 
perfonnance as a result of faith-based ministry. 

Themes of spirituality, mission, organizing, building, and restoration were the 
responses to the communities that Nehemiah was rebuilding and the congregation to 
whom Jesus proclaimed manifestation of the reign of God. Spirituality, “the quality of 
being spiritual,” was found in the act of an imprecatory prayer, in the prayer of 
confession and thanksgiving along with supplication, as an expression of divine power, 
and as the breath of God (Neh 4:4-5, 9; Lk 4:14, 18). 240 Mission, “[a]ll that [was] done to 
serve God,” guided the actions of Nehemiah and Jesus in the texts. 241 As the Israelites’ 
mission was the rebuilding of the wall, which was symbolic of the community of God’s 
people (Neh 4:6), Jesus’ mission to proclaim release and recovery was shared from his 
reading of the scroll from Isa 61:1 (Lk 4:18-19). 

The themes of organizing, “an outward and visible expression of Christian 
commitment,” building, and reparation go together hand in glove (Neh 4:1,3,6,7; Lk 
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4:18-19). 242 They speak to the greater theme of restitution, the ethical principle of 
‘“commutative justice’ whereby there is reparation made for an act of injury or 
injustice.” 243 While the continued exclusion and marginalization of the Jews was the 
socially unjust goal of their enemies (Neh 4:1-3,7-8), “full participation in the institutions 
and processes of society” was the social justice goal of the Jews. 244 This same goal was to 
be realized through release, recovery, God’s favor, and liberation from oppression in the 
proclamation made by Jesus to the poor (Lk 4:18-19). According to Vincent Harding, 
civil rights leaders like Fannie Lou Hamer and the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
would later use this passage “for the shaping of their lives in struggle.” 245 

The faith community has spirituality as its core tenet in understanding the issue of 
educational inequity. Following the direction of the divine God who lives in the 
Nehemiah pericope and manifests in the Lukan text is the missional purpose of any 
prophetic, culturally relevant, faith-based initiative that gathers information to be used to 
bring good news to the poor. The systematic changes proclaimed and addressed by the 
texts through organizing, building, and restoration themes were the same with the project. 
The project required that people of faith understood the educational inequity presented by 
the status quo and that the poor “[took] action to solve it.” 246 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

As a social construct, historically systemic racism has been a constant factor in 
the inability of African Americans to receive equity beyond equality in education and 
obtain a greater overall socioeconomic footing in the United States. Linda M. Perkins and 
Traki Taylor argue that “[d]ue to racist policies and attitudes in education throughout the 
South in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, fewer opportunities for public education 
were available to African Americans.” 1 They continue, “in the North, African Americans 
also experienced less opportunity to attend schools (particularly high school) on an 
equitable basis as whites.” 2 While the era prior to the Emancipation Proclamation through 
the end of World War I held great promise for the advancement of African Americans 
through education, the factor of racism in the society created the conditions that have led 
to current day academic achievement disparities. These disparities were pronounced 
among the societal institutions like public education and the criminal justice system 
where African American males make up a disproportionate percentage of the population. 
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Arvarh E. Strickland and Robert E. Weems, Jr. suggest that “[individuals are 
generally educated for their intended roles in society. Education, called one of the 
‘essential amenities of human progress,’ has historically been withheld from African 
Americans] as a means [of] control. Concurrently, blacks have waged a long-standing 
battle to attain equal education and full socioeconomic mobility.” 3 

According to Gene Demby, the concept of racism was introduced in the early 
Twentieth Century. 4 “The Oxford English Dictionary's first recorded utterance of the 
word racism was by Richard Henry Pratt in 1902” as a new concept. 5 The concept was 
established as a term to infer a sense of morality based on non-biological differences in 
human beings. 6 Pratt’s usage of the term was in outrage concerning the segregation of 
people based on race and class, although he held no regard for the indigenous native 
people of America. 7 

W.E.B. Du Bois penned the phrase, “... the problem of the Twentieth Century is 
the problem of the color-line,” in reference to the phenomenon of racism. 8 Although Du 
Bois’ statement was made toward the end of the fifty-year period of this study and uses 
the term “color” instead of African, Negro, or Black, his statement addresses a problem 
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of race and racism that goes back before the beginning of the Transatlantic Slave Trade. 
The problem has equally been a major issue throughout the twentieth century and is 
evident today, thus providing the need for a project addressing academic inequity for 
African-American male middle school students some 400 years after the first ship of 
enslaved Africans arrived on the shores of Jamestown, Virginia. 9 

The church historically attempted to serve as an equalizer in providing 
opportunities to address problems that marginalized African Americans faced as a result 
of systemic racism. It supported and built institutions that provided varying degrees of 
education after the emancipation of enslaved Africans. These institutions became a fount 
of education from which fonnerly enslaved people could drink and develop their 
intellectual capabilities beyond physical labor despite the social injustice of educational 
inequity prevalent in America. 

The Industrial Revolution’s Effect on Education 


King Cotton 

In 1794, “a Yale-educated Massachusetts native” by the name of Eli Whitney 
patented “a high-quality cotton gin that quickly separated cotton fibers from their 
seeds.” 10 American cotton grew in great demand as a result of the invention and, with 
“[t]he introduction of steam power in England and waterpower in the northeastern United 


9 Ibram X. Kendi, Stamped from the Beginning: The Definitive History of Racist Ideas in America 
(New York, NY: Nation Books, 2017), 38. C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya, The Black Church in 
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States,” “the value of southern lands skyrocketed” along with the value of “King Cotton,” 
as cotton had been named because of its value to the economy. 11 “[T]he cotton gin ... 
quickly dethroned rice and tobacco,” making King Cotton the backbone of the agrarian 
economy. 12 

According to Ibram X. Kendi, King Cotton fueled the freedom of “Americans 
from British banks,” expanded “the factory system in the North” where great wealth 
amassed and empowered the industrial economy. 13 King Cotton “economically freed 
American enslavers from England and tightened the chains of’ enslaved Africans in 
America. 14 There was little hope in the South, but the trajectory for Black education in 
the North was a little more hopeful during the beginning of the Industrial Revolution 
through institutions and organizations established by Africans as a means of survival. 15 

Free African Society 

The Free African Society was bom out of the religious and secular needs of free 
Black people in the North during the Industrial Revolution. 16 Richard Allen, a fonner 
enslaved African who “joined a Methodist society” around 1780, along with Absalom 
Jones, a member of the Episcopal Church, organized the mutual aid society “for 
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benevolent purposes and ‘without regard to religious tenets.’” 17 Opposition to slavery 
was part of the original General Rules set forth by John Wesley, Anglican priest, 
abolitionist, and founder of the Methodist movement. 18 

“The society met at the Friends Free African School House” to worship, 
according to C. Eric Lincoln and Lawrence H. Mamiya. 19 The Articles of the Free 
African Society state “...we apprehend it to be necessary, that the children of our 
deceased members be under the care of the Society, so far as to pay for the education of 
their children, if they cannot attend the free school .. ,” 20 The efforts of the society, 

“which spawned Episcopal and Bethel A.M.E. churches” was ecumenical. 21 


Education During the Latter Years of Enslavement 


Identity Determinism and Control 

During the latter years of enslavement, determining the identity of Blacks as 
inferior to whites was a mechanism of control by whites. In the South, colonial plantation 
owners and their surrogates used “the barrel of a gun and the handle of a whip” to 
maintain dominance and control over enslaved Africans. 22 Jacqueline Jones wrote, 
“Throughout the North a strident campaign to cordon off and demean the ‘colored’ 
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population forced [Bjlack men and women to seek out each other and to build a base for 
political activism” and support. 23 “‘African’ institutions,” like the earlier Free African 
Society, were created to “fill the void” when “white officials barred [B]lack children 
from the public schools.. .” 24 

“By the time of the Civil War, myths of race had hardened to presume a large 
underclass of dark-skinned menial laborers, men, and women ‘naturally’ inferior to 
whites in intelligence and moral sensibility.” 25 While the enslaved populations in the 
South were relegated to the status of chattel, northern free Blacks were subjected to 
“‘Black Codes’ that denied Blacks fundamental rights and limited their opportunities to 
work and to move in search of work.” 26 Ordinances were set in place as an offset to 
abolitionist legislation that would provide more freedoms for Blacks. 27 These ordinances 
barred “[Bjlack children from public schools whether or not their parents were taxpaying 
homeowners.” 28 When propertied Blacks protested that their children be allowed to 
attend public schools, authorities stopped taxing Black households. 29 
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Education and Identity Politics in Providence 

In Providence Rhode, Island, the booming economy spumed by the Industrial 
Revolution helped to expand the population. 30 The misconception that a large influx of 
Blacks were moving to Providence “galvanized white residents.” 31 The Black population 
in Providence in 1824 was 1,200 out of 16,000 people, hardly a threat to the majority 
white population. 32 

In their imagination, whites believed that the public voice and presence of Blacks 
were overbearing. 33 Beyond the purchase of property, Blacks were part of an emerging 
class, forming “temperance and literary societies.” 34 “They also established the African 
Meeting House, the Meeting Street School for Colored Children, the African Greys (a 
militia group), debating associations, and [Bjlack Freemasons lodges.” 35 Throughout 
New England, white men physically and brutally attacked individual Blacks and Black 
communities as part of “a fierce, local competition for what many considered to be finite 
resources: jobs, real estate, public schooling, political rights,” concludes Jones. 36 
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Education and Identity Politics in Cleveland 

In Cleveland during the Industrial Age and prior to the Civil War, African 
Americans were treated similarly, yet differently than those who lived in other northern 
cities. Kenneth L. Kusmer wrote that “[t]he delegates from the northeastern section of 
Ohio who attended the state Constitutional Convention in 1802 had evinced no marked 
concern for the rights of Negroes, and the constitution that emerged from the 
convention’s deliberations was distinctly a white man’s document. Slavery was excluded 
(by a single vote!), but blacks were denied suffrage and the right to give testimony in 
court against white persons, and they were declared ineligible to hold public office or to 
serve in the state militia.” 37 

A series of Black Laws degraded the status of the Black population. 38 “Blacks 
were prohibited from settling in the state without filing a five-hundred-dollar bond. They 
were required to register their certificate of freedom in a county clerk’s office before they 
could obtain employment. They were excluded from jury service. Prior to 1848, the state 
made no provision for the public education of black youths; and when the legislature 
finally did pass laws pertaining to their education, it specifically allowed local 
communities to establish separate, segregated schools - an option that most localities 
readily accepted.” 39 No real provision for the education of African Americans was made 
in Ohio law until 1887. 40 
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In the early 1830s, a shipping entrepreneur and one of Cleveland’s early black 
leaders while it was still a village, “Father John” Malvin, “helped organize a school for 
blacks.” 41 “Throughout most of his life ... he fought for racial equality and the admission 
of blacks to white institutions, rather than for separate black institutions. Malvin and his 
wife, Harriet, were charter members of the First Baptist Church.” 42 

Although “the legislature had inserted a statement in the original Cleveland city 
charter of 1835 that the schools were to be ‘accessible to all white children,’” “Cleveland 
public schools were integrated at an early date. From 1832 to 1837, before the city’s 
school system had been formally established, the black community (with some help from 
white philanthropists) irregularly supported its own school, and during the early 1840s 
the City Council helped subsidize a private school for black children.” 43 The city Board 
of Education, led by Reverend James A. Thone, “pastor of the West Side Congregational 
Church,” “a leading abolitionist and insistent advocate for racial equality,” firmly 
rejected a proposal in 1859 by a group of whites who wanted to separate Black and white 
children in the schools. 44 
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Emancipation and the Period of Reconstruction 

Liberal Arts versus Industrial Education 

The end of the Civil War decidedly asserted that the country would now be an 
industrialist capitalist society. 45 According to William H. Watkins, “the industrialists 
turned considerable attention to education.” 46 The focus and subsequent discussion on 
educating Blacks was heightened by a “growing popularity of mass schooling” in the 
South and the demand of newly freed Blacks for social participation. 47 

During this period, Du Bois, who was considered “one of the most important and 
productive scholars of all time, wrote extensively on African American education.” 48 
Booker T. Washington, “Du Boi[s’] intellectual adversary,” wrote several books relating 
“to African American education.” 49 Du Bois and Washington disagreed on “the efficacy 
of ‘liberal arts education’ versus ‘industrial education’” in the post-enslavement industrial 
economy. 50 In Du Bois’ lifetime, “no one in the United States was more expert in the 
area of the nature, theory, and purposes of education; and on the specific subject of the 
education of Black people in the United States, Du Bois had no peer.” 51 
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“Washington’s educational philosophy and vision were somewhat limited,” writes 

Floyd McKissick. 52 They could be summarized in a statement he made “in 1912, while 

addressing a group of white southerners.” 53 Washington stated,“[w]e are trying to instill 

into the Negro mind that if education does not make the Negro humble, simple, and of 

service to the community, then it will not be encouraged.” 54 Washington believed in 

“racial uplift that accommodated” racial relationships and industry. 55 

Du Bois, on the other hand, thought that education should be partisan and 

subversive, not accommodating. 56 He believed that education should empower, through 

“energy and initiative,” “Black people [to control] their own lives.” 57 “Du Boi[s’] public 

polemics on industrial education” led to this attack on Washington: 

His programme of industrial education, conciliation of the South, and submission 
and silence as to civil and political rights, was not wholly original... It startled the 
nation to hear a Negro advocating such a programme after many decades of bitter 
complaint; it startled and won the applause of the South, it interested and won the 
admiration of the North; and after a confused murmur of protest, it silenced if it 
did not convert the Negroes themselves. 58 

Freedmen’s Bureau (1865-72) 

“On March 3, 1865, Congress established the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and 
Abandoned Lands, or the Freedmen’s Bureau,” as recommended by “the American 
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Freedmen’s Inquiry Commission.” 59 “Local black congregations in the South and 
historically black denominations were among the earliest participants in the creation of 
educational institutions for Negroes during and after the Civil War. Many local 
congregations established literacy schools as soon as federal troops arrived, some with 
the aid of the Freedmen’s Bureau or northern aid societies, [and] some without,” 
according to Eric Anderson and Alfred A, Moss, Jr. 60 

“The widespread belief that the newly emancipated slaves were a childlike people, 
inferior and unable to fend for themselves, existed in the white North and South after the 
Civil War ended. An outgrowth of that belief was that the Freedmen’s Bureau was 
established to aid and protect the freedmen.” 61 “Northerners who directed the 
organization, such as Samuel Chapman Armstrong ... were more concerned with 
bringing stability to the South than with helping to uplift the blacks,” writes Donald 
Spivey. 62 

Annstrong, a mentor to Washington, believed “that the type of education suited 
for blacks was industrial education.” 63 He decided “in 1867 to open a manual labor 
school for blacks in Hampton” partially because he believed in industrial education “as a 
solution to the race problem,” but also because of the expectancy in his role as 
Freedmen’s Bureau superintendent to take action and his class consciousness that “blacks 
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were their own worse enemy.” 64 Annstrong asserted that “[t]he chief difficulty” with 
blacks was “deficient character.” 65 

Du Bois stated, “The Freemen’s Bureau was the most extraordinary and far- 
reaching institute of social uplift that America has ever attempted.” 66 He recognized that 
education of newly emancipated Blacks was one of several monumental tasks before the 
bureau and that the “bureau never had a real chance to organize and function properly.” 67 
Upon its inception, the “bureau found many schools for freedmen already in existence 
maintained by tax commissioners, by Negroes, and by the army. The original Freedmen’s 
Bureau [A]ct made no provision for Negro education; but notwithstanding this, the funds 
derived from the rent of abandoned property was used for education, and government 
buildings were turned into schoolhouses.” 68 

Du Bois noted that the schools began “in 1865, helped by missionary societies, 
including ... the A.M.E. Church and the African Colonization Society of New York.” 69 
“The freedmen themselves erected schoolhouses and provided further school funds.” 70 
“Under the Freedmen’s Bureau, Negroes built schoolhouses and sometimes furnished as 
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much as 33% of the cost of instruction. The civil government did little toward the 
encouragement of Negro education.” 71 

“Urban African Americans established and fostered educational networks of 
relationships with individuals and organizations that shared their belief in [post-Civil 
War] African American education, including the Freedmen’s Bureau, northern 
missionary associations, and later city and state government officials,” according to 
Hilary Green. 72 Success came about through the development of a “process of building 
networks to yield a sustainable system of schools for the largely under- and uneducated 
masses from emancipation to the failed passage of a federal funding bill in 1890.” 73 
“Urban African Americans never lost sight of their vision of citizenship and freedom in 
their struggle for educational access and legitimacy.” 74 “[T]hey successfully enshrined 
the African American schoolhouse as the fundamental vehicle for distancing themselves 
from their slave past.” 75 “While white supremacy eventually triumphed over the African 
American educational project, it did not occur immediately following the departure of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. Rather, it was a gradual, two-decade-long process in which changing 
white northern attitudes, the failures of liberal republicanism in fully manifesting itself, 
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and a national economic crisis decentralized the status of African American education,” 
concludes Green. 76 


Early Jim Crow Law Years 

According to Michele Alexander, following the end of the Reconstruction Period, 
dominant whites sought “a new racial equilibrium, a racial order that would protect their 
economic, political, and social interests in a world without slavery.” 77 They were 
considered to be “Redeemers,” Southern conservatives who “vowed to reverse 
Reconstruction and sought the ‘abolition of the Freedmen’s Bureau and all political 
instrumentalities designed to secure Negro supremacy.’” 78 “Their campaign to ‘redeem’ 
the South was reinforced by a resurgent Ku Klux Klan which fought a terrorist campaign 
against Reconstruction governments and local leaders, complete with bombings, 
lynchings, and mob violence.” 79 

“Three alternative philosophies of race relations were put forward to compete for 
the region’s support...: liberalism, conservatism, and radicalism. The liberal philosophy 
of race relations emphasized the stigma of segregation and the hypocrisy of a government 
that celebrates freedom and equity yet denies both on account of race.” 80 “The 
conservative philosophy ... blamed liberals for pushing blacks ahead of their proper 
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station in life and placing blacks in positions they were unprepared to fill, a circumstance 
that had allegedly contributed to [blacks’] downfall.” 81 Alexander asserts that “[t]he 
radical philosophy offered, for many African Americans, the most promise. It was 
predicated on a searing critique of large corporations, particularly railroads, and the 
wealthy elite in the North and South.” 82 

“In an effort to demonstrate their commitment to a genuinely multiracial, 
working-class movement against white elites, the Populists,” radicals who formed the 
Populist Political Party, “made strides toward racial integration, a symbol of their 
commitment to class-based unity. African Americans throughout the South responded 
with great hope and enthusiasm, eager to be true partners in a struggle for social 
justice.” 83 “The conservatives, however, “would stop at nothing to decimate their alliance, 
the biracial partnership dissolved, and Populist leaders re-aligned themselves with 
conservatives.” 84 

“By the turn of the twentieth century, every state in the South had laws on the 
books that disenfranchised blacks and discriminated against them in virtually every 
sphere of life, lending sanction to a racial ostracism that extended to schools, churches, 
housing, jobs, restrooms, hotels, restaurants, hospitals, orphanages, prisons, funeral 
homes, morgues, and cemeteries.” 85 “The new racial order, known as Jim Crow - a tenn 
apparently derived from a minstrel show character - was regarded as the ‘final 
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settlement,’ the ‘return to sanity,’ and ‘the permanent system.’” 86 Alexander concludes 
that “in PJessy v. Fergusson, the [Supreme] Court established the doctrine of ‘separate 
but equal’ - a legal fiction that protected the Jim Crow system from judicial scrutiny for 
racial bias.” 87 

“Separate but Equal” meant that segregation of races was constitutional as long as 
the facilities and conditions for Blacks were equal in quality to those provided for 
Whites.” 88 “As a result, revised state constitutions and state laws prohibited Black and 
White students from attending the same schools.” 89 Manning Marable suggests that from 
the date of that decision in 1896 until the day that Brown v. Board of Education 
overturned it, “strict racial segregation” was justified “in thousands of school systems 
across the country.” 90 


Historically Black Colleges and Universities 

Influence of Historically Black Colleges and Universities 

According to Ronyelle Bertrand Ricard and M. Christopher Brown, “historically 
Black colleges and universities (HBCUs) were accredited institutions of higher education 
founded before 1964 whose primary mission was ... the education of Black 
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Americans.” 91 Historically, “the U.S. system of higher education did not provide 
universal collegiate access.” 92 Prior to the “Civil War, the combination of slavery and 
segregation restricted educational access and opportunity for Black Americans.” 93 “In an 
attempt to make education more accessible, the American Missionary Association 
(AMA) began the movement to develop systems of schooling that indoctrinated and 
educated former enslaved individuals and their progeny. This system of schooling began 
as primary and secondary schools and later evolved into collegiate-level education, thus 
giving birth to HBCUs.” 94 

“Following the lead of the AMA, historically Black colleges were funded and 
established by Black churches, the Freedm[e]n’s Bureau, local communities, and private 
philanthropists. The growth of these institutions persisted during a tumultuous time in 
American history.” 95 The environment was hostile “marked by legal segregation and 
isolation from mainstream United States higher education.” 96 Ricard and Brown conclude 
that it is evident that “White oppression [is] the major obstacle that prevents Black 
colleges and universities from carrying out their duties successfully.” 97 “HBCUs have an 
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inherent responsibility to uplift the overall condition of Black people and strengthen the 
communities in which they live.” 98 

One such successful effort by the African Methodist Episcopal Church during this 
time was that of Wilberforce University. Daniel Payne, born in South Carolina in 1811, 
was the sixth bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church and the denomination’s 
preeminent historian. 99 Bishop Payne excelled intellectually, becoming “a self-styled man 
of letters, learning French, Greek and Latin.” 100 According to Henry J. Young, Payne 
heard the Holy Spirit tell him “I have set thee apart to educate thyself in order that thou 
mayest be an educator to thy people.” 101 Wilberforce University, a historically Black 
university in Ohio, was founded in 1856 by Bishop Payne as an institution to interconnect 
faith and education for African Americans. 102 

The Mis-Education of the Negro 

In his book, The Mis-Education of the Negro, Carter G. Woodson states that 
“[t]he mere imparting of information is not education.” 103 It is of no value if African 
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Americans can boast of how many educated people the race had in 1865. 104 What must be 
ascertained is whether or not “‘educated’ persons are actually equipped to face the ordeal 
before them or unconsciously contribute to their own undoing by perpetuating the regime 
of the oppressor.” 105 The antiquated process of education in the Jim Crow era was not 
sufficient for the ‘white man’ or the ‘Negro,’ who, “so far as he [or she are] able, should 
develop and carry out a program of his [and her] own,” states Woodson. 106 

Woodson asserts that “[t]he Negro church, has taken the lead in education in the 
schools of the race.” 107 “[T]he Negro church is the only institution the race controls.” 108 
He further reasons that the education system is not controlled by the Black church, thus 
“Negroes have not influenced the system at all in America.” 109 

“[T]he Negro has been so busy doing what he is told to do that he has not stopped 
long enough to think about the meaning of these things. He has borrowed the ideas of his 
traducers instead of delving into things and working out some thought of his own.” 110 
Woodson concludes that “[w]hile serving as the avenue of the oppressor’s propaganda, 
the Negro church, although doing some good, has prevented the union of diverse 
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elements and has kept the race too weak to overcome foes who have purposely taught 
Negroes how to quarrel and fight about trifles until their enemies can overcome them.” 111 

Conclusion 

In spite of the great depths of knowledge that African Americans have struggled 
to attain and pass down through education to their progeny since the days of chattel 
enslavement in America, education does no one any good when it indoctrinates 
oppression. “Black people have survived three hundred years of slavery in America. They 
have survived a bloody Civil War in which they were the pawns of white men. Black 
[people] have survived the Reconstruction and its brutal aftennath. They have survived 
the Industrial Revolution. And they have survived modern American racism.” 112 

In the fifty-year span of this historical focus and beyond was the sin of racism and 
the evils that were perpetual in living while Black in America. The sin permeated every 
social strand, especially education, where historically Black people had been 
marginalized and intentionally taught to aspire for little more than the ability to make a 
living in an industrial world. The industrial world no longer exists; however, the 
aspirations of making a living persists. It exists in the minds of Black youth who aspire to 
become professional football or basketball players, although out of the few who succeed, 
the majority of them experience financial success for a short time and usually become 
impoverished. Those aspirations exist in the minds of Black youth who aspire to become 
rappers because they desire respect that the sinful nature of racism refuses to provide. 
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Those aspirations exist in the minds of Black youth whose aspirations are to pass the rock 
or sell their bodies on a ghetto street corner in order to provide their families with the 
income needed to survive because racism exploits their economic conditions . 113 Those 
aspirations even exist in the minds of Black youth who forsake the liberal arts and a 
career in teaching for more lucrative jobs in the infonnation world that now surpasses the 
industrial world as the predominant labor market. 

Through King Cotton, the Industrial Revolution continued the educational and 
economic disenfranchisement of Black people in spite of the initiatives of Black churches 
and mutual aid societies. Even as some whites had a heart to support the education of 
Black people, it was met with a racist resistance that physically barred education for 
Blacks through physical violence along with the refusal to accept tax money from the 
Black community as an assessment for education . 114 Racial myths that perpetuated 
mental barriers for Black people to attain education served as a psychological barrier. 

While the great debate persisted between Washington and Du Bois concerning 
industrial versus liberal education, a racist America segregated education existed through 
the use the Black Codes of the North, including Providence and Cleveland, and the Jim 
Crow Laws that permeated every principality in the South as well as the North; 
legitimized by the Supreme Court of the land. The public education of Black children 
was never considered by the white dominant population as important during this time as 
displayed in the less than sustainable support of the Freedmen’s Bureau. Regardless of 
segregation, Blacks continued to build networks, to build buildings for schools, and to 
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support them financially. Historically Black Colleges and Universities are evidence of 
past hopes and dreams of the previous generations. Education was the door to a future of 
hope despite the torment of racism prevalent throughout the land. 

In agreement with Du Bois, I assert education must be liberal, not solely industrial 
or vocational. 115 In agreement with Woodson, education must be able to liberate the 
masses of oppressed people. 116 The church is a vehicle to lead the way. This historical 
reflection points me in the direction of the need to transform the lives of young Black 
males. With all the potential offered in the world, the lives of black youth are being 
squandered through control by the dominant white society, similar to the historical times 
in the scope of this chapter. 

Exploring education through the lens of the challenges Black people have faced 
while living in the United States during a little more than a fifty-year span of time 
provided insight into progress that has been made despite setbacks and a baseline to 
examine the differences in achievement due to racism and the resulting inequity it 
produced. That same baseline served to explain the difficulty in attaining educational 
equity for African-American middle-school male students in our present day. This was 
foundational to my project using the prophetic activism of the church to aid in increasing 
the academic achievement among low perfonning African-American male students at 
Mary B. Martin School. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

According to Bruce L. Fields, the tenn “Black Theology” is used liberally in this 
chapter to describe “a theology of black liberation.” 1 “Liberation theologies are various 
20th-century theological movements which see the gospel as liberation from all fonns of 
oppression - economic, spiritual, political, and social.” 2 Black Theology is defined as 
“[a] twentieth-century North American theological movement” that “interprets [s]cripture 
and the Christian gospel from the context of the oppression of black people engaged in 
the struggle for spiritual, social, economic, and political liberation.” 3 

“African American theology is varied and diverse,” according to Frederick L. 
Ware. 4 “The tenn ‘African American’ theology is” more popularly used in our current 
context. 5 African American theology has been defined “as the study and interpretation, 
positive or negative, of any religion (or religious beliefs) in relationship to the experience 


1 Bruce L. Fields, Introducing Black Theology: Three Crucial Questions for the Evangelical 
Church (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2001), 13. 
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of blackness. 6 The phrase is “meant to encompass theological studies of the varieties of 
traditions among the numerous black peoples who make up the African American 
population. 7 

Ware expounds that in a Christian context, “African American theology 
represents an understanding of God’s freedom and the good news of God’s call for all 
humankind to enter life in genuine community, with true human identity and moral 
responsibility.” 8 “African American theology shows that racism, among other forms of 
injustice, complicates the human predicament, and its eradication requires nothing less 
than an enlargement of salvation to include the liberation of persons who lack full 
participation in society.” 9 When “African American theology” is used, it “allows an 
important distinction for ‘black theology’ and ‘womanist theology’ as specialized studies 
in contemporary systematic theology.” 10 Both are considered to be “African American” 
theologies. 11 

“[Not] all African American theology is black theology or womanist theology. 
Black theology and womanist theology may be regarded as forms of liberation 
theology.” 12 “African American theologians are [not all] doing liberation theology but 
[they] still attempt to bring African American contexts, interests, and sources to bear on 
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the theological topics they study.” 13 ‘“African American theology’ aims to encompass 
their theological studies as well as those studies of African Americans who are 
intentional about doing black theology and womanist theology.” 14 

“[Tjheology is not limited to Christian beliefs. Theology could involve the study 
of non-Christian religions.” 15 “[B]lack religious humanism ... is an intellectual tradition 
that interfaces with Christian beliefs” and “an important source for critique of Christian 
beliefs.” 16 “Also, African and African-derived religions are practiced among black 
peoples in the African American population.” 17 Ware concludes here that “[t]he African 
American emphasis on African heritage warrants examination of past and current African 
religions for an understanding of how these religions illuminate the history as well as the 
current expressions of African American thought.” 18 

Theological Themes of Liberation 


Black Theology 

According to Howard Thurman, the message of liberation, from his years in the 
academy prior to the entrance of Black Theology, is “that God is on the side of the 
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oppressed.” 19 It is a “powerful and prophetic condemnation of the oppressors” of the 
world “and their cruel systems of dehumanization.” 20 The message of liberation is an 
“urgent call to repentance, resistance, and hope.” 21 The result of the call is spiritual 
liberation that explores and experiences necessary life transformations, personal and 
societal, impacting both oppressor and oppressed. 22 

Thurman suggest that as it was for Jesus and Israel in the face of hostility from the 
Greco-Roman world, liberation through the way of Jesus Christ has been a technique of 
survival for oppressed black people. 23 Christianity has been used by “the powerful and 
the dominant” as a tool of oppression over the years. 24 The oppressed, however, find the 
way of Jesus Christ as encouragement even as all hope of salvation from life altering 
circumstances seems to be abandoned. 25 The message of “the good news that fear, 
hypocrisy, and hatred, the three hounds of hell that track the trail of the disinherited, need 
have no dominion over them,” is liberating. 26 

According to the late postliberal theologian William C. Placher, “liberation 
theology first drew attention in the United States in connection with ‘Black 
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Liberation.’” 27 David Maxwell adds that the oppressive conditions of enslavement of 
Africans as chattel brought to the Americas as a human commodity, the economic 
empowerment of generations of white Americans as a result of the free labor of African 
Americans, the enforcement of Black Codes used to limit the mobility of black bodies 
prior to the end of enslavement, Jim Crow Laws matched with de facto segregation 
intentionally enforcing a separate yet unequal nation after Emancipation, the inequitable 
integration of Blacks into American society based on “the myth of meritocracy,” the 
further destruction of impoverished African American communities through mass 
incarceration, and the continued issues of White Privilege, White Supremacy, and Police 
Brutality based on implicit bias against African Americans, entrenched the sin of 
systemic racism into the depths of American society. 28 These conditions continuously 
enabled black people to find “parallels between Israel’s slavery in Egypt and their own 
experience and [draw] strength from Jesus’ message to the poor and oppressed.” 29 
Similar parallels can be drawn from the experience of Jews and their antagonists in Neh 
4:1-9 and with Jesus’ mission and message in Lk 4:14-21. 

The Civil Rights Movement rose to prominence as southern black church leaders, 
symbolized by the sacrifice of Rosa Parks’ arrest in the Montgomery Bus Boycott of 
1955 and the prophetic preaching and writings of Martin Luther King, Jr., lived Black 
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Theology through protest as a result of untenable living conditions for blacks. 30 Placher 
continues that “[wjhite ministers had criticized King’s nonviolent protest movement as 
‘unwise and untimely,’ tending to create divisions and law breaking.” 31 In response to the 
critics, “King’s ‘Letter from a Birmingham Jail’” is one of the greatest “conjunctions of 
theology and history” from the last century. 32 He drew from many biblical and 
theological sources along with his own experience as an African American to provide a 
compelling argument for civil disobedience in the face of unjust laws and institutions. 33 

Equally important and in congruence with the civil disobedience of the Civil 
Rights Movement was the influence of the Black Power Movement on Black Theology. 
In his book, A History of Christian Theology, Placher made a grave mistake in his 
assessment of what makes Black Theology. 34 He asserts that King’s message “in a sense 
... was not ‘black theology’” but a call for “everyone - black and white - to work 
together toward the fulfillment of a dream in which racial prejudice and bitterness would 
come to an end.” 35 

Michael Eric Dyson asserts, however, that while King’s original focus on poor, 
oppressed blacks in the south was his original impetus for the Civil Rights Movement, he 
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was a major proponent of the Black Power movement. 36 King’s philosophical exchanges 
with Stokely Carmichael on Black Power were notable. 37 Dyson concludes that King’s 
move to the urban core of Chicago, Illinois where he witnessed firsthand black poverty 
not unlike that of the rural south and his witness of Black Political Power with the 
election of Carl Stokes as the Mayor of Cleveland, encouraged King to become a 
supporter of Black Power as a means of Black resources coming together in support of 
the Black community. 38 

From the Civil Rights, Black Power, and other movements of oppressed blacks, 

“a ‘black theology’ emerged.” 39 Justo Gonzalez suggests that “[tjhis was a theology that 
was both essentially orthodox and an affirmation of the black reality, hope, and 
struggle.” 40 The coinage of the tenn “Black Theology” came from the late James H. Cone 
who was considered to be “the Father of Black Liberation Theology.” 41 The first official 
definition of black theology was promulgated by the National Committee of Black 
Churchmen led by Cone: 

Black Theology is a theology of black liberation. It seeks to plumb the black 
condition in the light of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ, so that the black 
community can see that the gospel is in commensurate with the achievement of 
black humanity.... The message of liberation is the revelation of God as revealed 
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in the incarnation of Jesus Christ. Freedom IS the gospel. Jesus is the Liberator! 42 
According to Andrew Park, “[t]he Nonn of Black Theology [is the] manifestation 
of Jesus as the black Christ who provides the necessary soul for black liberation.” 43 Black 
Theology has “[ejconomic, social (classism, sexism), and theological (Barthian) analyses” 
contained within its methodology. 44 Gustavo Gutierrez, considered the founder of 
Liberation Theology, states that “black theology in the United States has drawn fruitfully 
on the liberating and religious perspectives that find expression in black music.” 45 
Gutierrez understood the theological task of liberation theologies as “a critical reflection 
on Christian praxis in light of the Word of God.” 46 

Black theology has evolved since its beginnings with Cone. According to Ware, 
“contemporary black theology” has “three principal schools of thought: the black 
henneneutical school, the black philosophical school, and the human sciences school.” 47 
“The black henneneutical school (BHS), which first emerged in clergy and seminary 
settings, is devoted to a quest for a ‘black hermeneutic’ - a method of biblical and 
theological interpretation that recovers and is accurate in representing the earliest 
expression of Christian faith and the struggles for liberation among African Americans in 
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the United States.” 48 “The BHS has been and continues to be the most prolific and 
popular of the three schools of academic black theology.” 49 

Ware continues that “[t]he black philosophical school (BPS),” the second offshoot, 
“was fonned by the entry of philosophers of religion into and the use of philosophy in the 
field of black theology.” 50 He further states that “[t]he human sciences school (HSS) 
encompasses the kind of cultural studies of black theology conducted by historians of 
religion, theologians of culture, sociologists of religion, religious studies scholars, and 
other intellectuals adhering to prevalent canons of scholarship in college and university 
settings.” 51 “While the works of African American women may be classified within these 
schools of thought,” Ware suggests that “the special emphases and themes of womanist 
theology warrant separate examination of womanist approaches as a unique vantage point 
for [Black] theology.” 52 

Black Hermeneutical School 

Black theologian Dwight N. Hopkins, whose theology is based on the black 
henneneutical school of thought, delineates “three related experiences” that are 
interweaved - roots “in the Christian tradition, following the path of Jesus,” and 
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affirmation of “black culture.” 53 According to Hopkins, ‘“[tjheology’ signifies the long 
tradition of the various forms of Christianity beginning with the life of Jesus in, what we 
call today, northeast Africa or west Asia. ‘Liberation’ designates the specific mission of 
Jesus the Anointed One on earth; that is to say, liberation of oppressed communities to 
attain power and wealth.” 54 He posits that “‘black’ means the multiple manifestations of 
black people’s socially constructed worldviews, aesthetics, and identities.” 55 Hopkins 
states that a “[B]lack theology of liberation answers the question: how does Jesus’ Gospel 
of liberation throughout the Christian tradition reveal itself in black culture? Ultimately, 
arising out of the particularity of the black experience, the goal is to help craft healthy 
communities and healthy individuals throughout the world.” 56 

“Hopkins contends that black theology is in its fourth stage ...” what “he calls a 
‘second generation’ of scholars and pastors. Second generation black theologians focus 
on strengthening ties between scholarship, ministry, and social activism.” 57 “Black 
womanist thinkers are a part of this second generation.” 58 

The late Black theologian Olin P. Moyd, who is also from the black 
henneneutical school of thought, describes Black Theology as: 

the Black community’s attempt to reflect upon the historical relationship 

events - between God and themselves. It is the Black community’s attempt to 

articulate its understanding of “what in the world God was doing” or “what God 
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was doing in the world” while Blacks were undergoing slavery, Jim Crowism, 
second-class citizenship, the struggle for “integration,” and the strides for Black 
Power, Black identity, and social justice. Black theology seeks to explicate the 
Black community’s understanding of God’s promise and the goal toward which 
he is directing the world while Black people in America are and were going 
through dehumanizing experiences. 59 

For Moyd, “Black theology must be both apologetic and eristic. It must be apologetic in 
the sense that it responds to the questions raised by the ‘situation of racism’ in America 
and eristic in the sense that it does not wait for the raising of the questions in literary 
theology: it takes the initiative in calling traditional Western theology into disputation.” 60 

Moyd asserted that “redemption is at the center of Black religious thought.” 61 In 
the book Redemption in Black Theology , Moyd critically engages the works of Cone and 
Black theology pioneer and member of the black henneneutical school, J. Deotis Roberts, 
Sr., by making the case that “liberation and reconciliation,” two of the elements of 
redemption, “have been the major central themes in Black theology.” 62 Building on this 
central motif, for Moyd “[rjedemption in Black religious thought means liberation and 
confederation. The liberation dimension of redemption means salvation from oppression 
as well as salvation from sin and guilt. Redemption in Black religious thought also means 
a confederation, the formulation of a community among the people of God and with God 
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in a covenant relationship.” 63 “The concept of redemption as liberation and confederation 
must be developed,” according to Moyd. 64 

Black Philosophical School 

Liberation theologian Cornell West is considered to be a Black theologian, 
according to Andrew Park. 65 For West, Black theology is only one theology under the 
umbrella of Liberation Theology. 66 West only makes slight references to Black theology 
in the context of it being one of several “versions of liberation theology [that] have made 
major contributions to Christian thought and the life of the church.” 67 

“Liberation Theology,” according to West, is “the view that God sides with the 
struggles of oppressed peoples to free themselves.” 68 “[Liberation theologies], first put 
forward by [Cone] and joined by Latin American thinkers like [Gutierrez], Juan Luis 
Segundo, Hugo Assman, Rosemary Reuther, Franz Hinkelammert, and others, ... 
changed the landscape of twentieth-century theological education, especially in the 
Western Hemisphere.” 69 Their theologies have served as “[the] principal forms of 
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Christian prophetic thought and action in our contemporary age.” 70 The liberation 
theology movement “is one of the most gallant efforts to keep alive the prophetic 
Christian witness.. ,” 71 

West asserts that “[liberation theologies have taught us ... that Christian thinkers 
must be organically linked with prophetic churches and progressive movements.” 72 
“Without some form of ecclesiastical and political praxis, critical consciousness becomes 
as sounding brass and theological reflection a tinkling cymbal.” 73 “Liberation theology at 
its best is a worldly theology - a theology that not only opens our eyes to the social 
misery of the world, but also teaches us better to understand and transform it.” 74 

“[Liberation theologies are predicated on crisis - on human situations of 
tremendous danger and incipient possibility,” according to West. 75 “[They] are the 
predominant forms of critical consciousness within the Christian church that respond to 
the dangers of class, racial and sexual privilege and project the possibility of class, racial 
and sexual equality.” 76 “[Ljiberation theologies have pushed religious thinkers beyond 
their usual parochial concerns and challenged churches to become more enlightened 
participants in the great political and economic issues of our time.” 77 
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According to Ware, West exemplifies liberation theology from the black 
philosophical school perspective. 78 West’s critique of Cone’s initial works is that they 
“are not only sustained diatribes against Euro-American racism; they also probe into the 
degraded and devalued modes of African American experience that promote and 
encourage resistance against white-supremacist practices.” 79 West argues for a “dialogue 
between academic philosophers and theologians” to break down “the intellectual 
estrangement that permits the political insouciance of American neopragmatists and 
promotes the philosophical insularity of liberation theologians.” 80 “Notwithstanding their 
philosophical and social-analytical limitations, liberation theologians put historical 
processes, social analyses and political praxis at the center of theological discourse.. 
according to West. 81 “The pragmatic sensibilities of’ West and others “have helped refine 
theories of and engagement with history, and in this way force African American 
theology to move beyond romanticization of particular strategies of struggle against 
injustice as well as uncritical perceptions of the role of religion in the world.” 82 

Anthony Pinn, an African American nontheistic humanist classified in the black 
philosophical school of theologians, “constructs a five-stage historical analysis of black 
theology” in which “black theology is progressive and cumulative.” 83 “The first and 

78 Ware, African American Theology, 68. 

79 West, Reader, 366. 

80 West, Reader, 367. 
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longest stage starts near the beginning of the slave trade. The second stage begins during 
the civil rights movement in the 1960s. The third stage is a globalization of black 
theology through cross-cultural dialogue with liberation theologies of other peoples. The 
fourth stage is open and frank discussions about gender and sexuality. The fifth and 
present stage is the expanding range and scope of black theological sources for the 
interpretation of the black experience.” 84 

Pinn “takes serious theology as a method by which to analyze human 
experience.” 85 According to Pinn, “theology need not revolve around attempts to prove 
the existence of God or to articulate the ramifications of this existence; such is only one 
mode of theological inquiry.” 86 “Religious humanism challenges the compatibility of 
Christianity, mainly the belief in all-powerful and morally perfect God, with the 
continued suffering of African American people. Black religious humanists are 
responding ‘philosophically’ to the situation of African Americans by raising doubts and 
proposing alternatives to Christian theological explanations of human suffering. These 
religious humanists may or may not be Christian but, in either case, are critically 
assessing Christian beliefs in terms of the capacity of these beliefs to square with the 
realities of African American experience.” 87 


84 Ware, African American Theology’, 30. 
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According to Pinn, “the conceptualization and practice of humanism, might 
benefit from theological analysis.” 88 “[M]uch of theological grammar and vocabulary has 
run its course and offers nothing of value.” 89 “[T]here are ways in which the basic 
structural arrangements and moral/ethical markers within theological discourse still have 
some utility.” 90 “Theology ... [allows] for interrogation of the cultural underpinning 
found within all human endeavors. It does so by surfacing the cultural assumptions and 
cultural beliefs embedded in our activities and interactions.” 91 “[Tjheology ... addresses 
important needs that should be recognized even by atheists.” 92 

Pinn concludes, “God has never been anything more than a symbol - an 
organizing framework for viewing and living life in ‘relationship to....” 93 “This symbol 
has run its course, and it is no longer capable of doing the heavy lifting required for the 
contemporary world. God is a matter of human need and desire, a schizophrenia of a 
theological kind.” 94 

Human Sciences School 

Religious historian C. Eric Lincoln, considered to be of the human sciences 
school, defines black theology as “the logical expression of a mature design for 


88 Pinn, The End of God-Talk, 4. 
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liberation.” 95 According to Lincoln, “for the first time the Black Church has the available 
intellectual resources to engage in a serious theological debate, and to construct for itself 
a theology consistent with its needs. [While the] Black Church has traditionally been the 
nurture as well as the beneficiary of Black scholarship, relatively little of that talent has 
been previously directed toward establishing the theological independence of Black 
religion.” 90 “As ‘white’ theology has always functioned as the intellectual expression of 
American Christianity, the advent of Black theology must be read as the determination of 
the Black Church to reinforce its commitment to liberation.” 97 

Lincoln believes that “[t]he crucial task of the theologian is to assist the religious 
practitioner in the critical business of making sense of experience.” 9,5 Black theology 
“raises critical issues germane to any reasonable understanding of the faith-issues which 
other contemporary theologies have chosen to ignore.” 99 “Black theology by its very 
nature presumes and exposes racism.” 700 Ironically, it is also “an invitation to 
contemporary white theologians to address themselves in the hard problems of God’s role 
in the contemporary human situation.” 707 “It may be the answer to the theology of benign 
neglect - the theology which has operated on the principle that the white man’s 


95 C. Eric. Lincoln, The Black Church Since Frazier (New York, NY: Schocken Books Inc., 1974), 
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understanding is sufficient and proper for all men and all conditions of man and that the 
Black man’s understanding could be improved by leaving him alone.” 702 

According to Lincoln, “Black theology is not necessarily a treatise on the color of 
God, but the nature of God as reveled through His color gradually became a principal 
theme of the theological interests of Black .. ,” 70i “It ... is not a question of whether God 
is physically black, but it is a question of whether a man who is black can identify with a 
white God and can depend in His love and protection. In the nature of the Black 
experience, if God is white, He must be associated with evil, with the enemy, and He 
cannot be counted upon to care for Black people.” 71M “Black theology, like every other 
theology, sees through a glass but darkly, and in part. It is the theology of the Black 
experience, a point in time on the circumference of that greater vastness, the whole 
human experience, of which God is always at the center.” 705 

Black theologian Henry H. Mitchell, who is also considered to be from the human 
sciences school, asserts “that authentic Black theology is embedded in the ‘life-giving 
affirmations of the Black oral tradition,’” and is “primarily communicated in a pastoral or 
counseling context.” 106 “[C]ore beliefs about the providence of God, justice, the goodness 
of creation, and the equality and uniqueness of persons constitute a folk or ‘soul’ 
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theology that has therapeutic value for Blacks as well as other ethnic groups.” 107 “Soul 
theology, ‘unlike the widespread classification of Black theologies of liberation,’ 
preserves the ‘nourishing spirituality’ of the belief system of ordinary Black folk.” 108 

Mitchell offers through his book, Soul Theology: The Heart of American Black 
Culture, “an important corrective to Black theological reflection that has sometimes over¬ 
emphasized rationalistic polemics and political activism.” 109 “Black or Soul theology” 
with its “pragmatic spirituality of Black faith” “requires the pastoral emphasis of Black 
theology to include both the personal and the social aspects of our common 
experience.” 110 “Black theology must refuse to make pastoral ministry a spiritual function 
that is separable from Christian political action.” 111 

Theological Issues Related to the Project 

Orthopraxis or “right practice” is the first of three theological issues. 112 It stresses 
“the importance of action concerned with the practical and political content of Christian 
faith. 113 The human socio-economic context of the project represented issues of poverty 
and classism that results from the sin of racism. What orthopraxis is adopted by the 
church to address the conditions of African American male students in context? 
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Theodicy is another theological issue related to the project. Black theology brings 
the question to the forefront, “[i]s God a white racist?” 114 “Suffering,” through systemic 
racism in the education of Black males, “is [multi-evidential].” 115 Historically, suffering 
for Black people has been over a long period of time. 116 Are Black people in disfavor 
with God? 

The third theological issue is one of epistemology. Epistemology answers the 
question, “how human knowledge is obtained, its bases, forms, and criteria.” 117 Is there 
epistemological privilege for Black males? Does being a Black male, who are among “the 
world’s poor and oppressed” people, allow for “a better knowledge and perception of 
God’s truth because of their situations and because of God’s special concern for the 
oppressed?” 118 


Theological Relevance of the Subject and the Project 

The first practice of Black Liberation Theology was to address poverty within the 
context. 119 The second practice was to provide theological reflection by addressing the 
issues of orthopraxis, theodicy, and epistemology in the context of the church and Mary 
B. Martin School. 120 Use of the henneneutic circle using the texts, Neh 4.1-9 and Lk 
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4.14-21, provided new insight into the plight of the students. My own experiences from a 
similar cultural context assisted me in seeing the situation in a new way. 

Conclusion 

Black theology addresses the project because it uses the gospel of liberation from 
“oppression - economic, spiritual, political, and social” - with an emphasis “on ‘praxis,’ 
or the practical ways in which God’s call for the liberation of the oppressed is 
accomplished.” The theology of the project seeks liberation from oppression for all 
students through education equity and the elimination of academic disparities. In using 
the methodology of Black theology, liberation from oppression is the ultimate goal. 

Middle-school African-American youth in the context of the project live in 
economically oppressed households whose median household income is less than 
$18,176 a year compared to the overall average household income of $45,313 for the 
area. 121 This figure is lower than all ethnic groups in the context and the population 
makes up the majority of 31.3% of families living below the poverty line. 122 The median 
household income for White households is $56,284, the highest of the demographic 
breakdowns. 123 

Spiritual oppression in the form of the lack of church engagement with the school 
is another area of liberation that can be addressed in the project. While prophetic activism 
does not seek out salvation for the masses, it is the belief that through the project that 

121 Missionlnsite, “The Fulllnsite Report,” accessed November 16, 2018, 
http://maps.missioninsight. com, 13. 
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students and their families will gain hope that they may have never experienced before. 
That hope is to find encouragement in Jesus Christ when circumstances dictate 
hopelessness, concludes Thurman. 124 

Political sacrifices can be liberating for oppressed people who organically find 

themselves in circumstances of suffering. Prophetic activism from the church hinges on 

political sacrifice of the church in a social climate that necessitates involvement in order 

to liberate black students from oppression, according to educators Diedria H. Jordan and 

Camille M. Wilson. 125 Jordan and Wilson wrote that: 

[i]t is a strategy that uses available resources and social networks that exist within 
[the church] to seek social change. It is also a cultural strategy that utilizes the 
authority and legitimacy of faith-based organizations to influence values, rituals, 
and actions of families and communities and inspire political mobilization. 
Research indicates that these activism strategies have a motivational and 
educative function for Black youth that facilitates their social learning and 
increased academic performance. 126 

In the project at Mary B. Martin School, a Black Theology of Liberation has been 
an effective methodology that demonstrated that the combination of the spiritual 
resources of the church and cultural resources of the community effectively addresses the 
disparity of the academic achievement for African-American males as the result of 
historical systemic oppression. Using a hermeneutic circle as a foundation for the project, 
incorporating the history of the education of Black people in America as well as the 
biblical text of Neh 4:1-9 and Lk 4:14-21, and addressing the theological issues of 
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orthopraxis, theodicy, and epistemology, the project explored how the University Circle 
United Methodist Church Freedom Leadership Academy facilitated social learning and 
increased academic performance of the students. The positive outcome required a strong 
commitment from both the school and the church. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 

Introduction 

This chapter is outlined with an initial focus on ministry praxes that attempted to 
address academic disparities for the population of students within similar contexts as 
those attending Mary B. Martin School. It looks at how ministries intentionally impacted 
the injustice of education inequity. The best resources that facilitate the hypothesis and 
assumptions for this project were identified. A critical review of assumptions against 
other views is offered. 

Past actions taken by other ministries to address the academic disparities were 
identified. The success and failures of these ministries were highlighted, also. In 
reviewing other ministry practices, new insights, theories, or methods were incorporated 
in the approach used on this project. 

The second focus of this chapter is an investigation into the framework of 
prophetic activism as it intersects with the discipline of education and its impact on the 
injustice of education inequity. Resources, assumptions, the nexus of themes and 
hypothesis, and other successes and failures in addressing academic disparities in this 
context from the discipline of education were identified. New insights with critical race 
and social learning theories were incorporated in the approach used on this project. In the 
conclusion, the theoretical foundations confirmed the project’s rationale. 
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Theoretical Foundations in Ministry Practice 

A lack of congruence between the field of educational leadership and the faith 

community to address the mutual issue of educational inequity for African American 

males exists. The church, the vanguard institution of survival against white supremacy for 

Black people in America, provided the scriptural warrant, faith tradition, and theological 

reasoning for faith-based activism to address the issue through this project. It is 

historically evident that academic disparities in education for black children existed since 

the Transatlantic Slave Trade. Inequity today is the result of the disparities of the past. 

Efforts to address the problem of educational inequity has been a major historical 

focus for the Black community. The people who traditionally strove to improve the 

condition of the Black community are in the pews of the Black church. They attend 

churches with declining memberships but are committed to liberation from the 

oppression of racism. This project attempted to contribute toward consilience of the 

discipline of educational leadership and Christian ministry to address academic disparity. 

According to educators Diedria H. Jordan and Camille M. Wilson: 

[t]he influence of religion and faith is overlooked in much of the literature 
concerning students’ learning, school curricula, educational motivation, and 
academic perfonnance, yet many youth’s actions and motivations are heavily 
influenced by their spiritual beliefs and participation in religious fellowship... 
Indeed, scholars who have examined the roles of the Black church discuss the 
church’s responsibilities and efforts to transfer positive values and cultural beliefs 
to youth, inspire their educational aspirations and work ethic, and provide them 
with positive adult role models, which all contributes to students’ academic 
success and community upliftment. 1 


1 Diedria H. Jordan and Camille M. Wilson, “Supporting African American Student Success 
Through Prophetic Activism: New Possibilities for Public School-Church Partnerships,” Urban Education 
52, no. 1 (2017): 98. 
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The opportunity for the church to address academic disparities as a concerted effort with 
other disciplines is great. Faith-based activism enhances the impact of church ministry. 

Jordan and Wilson continue to assert that church communities have provided 
“African American youth a sense of acceptance and kinship relationships that broaden 
their social networks and support systems.” 2 “Black children from low-income families” 
who participate “in church,” experience improvement in academic progress largely 
through the churches’ ability to tend “to their emotional need for love, trust, affirmation, 
and a sense of belonging.” 3 “The work of churches to motivate, emotionally support, and 
marshal a variety of resources to support children complements the efficacious processes 
highlighted by social learning theory” under the discipline of educational leadership. 4 

University Circle United Methodist Church provided resources and motivation for 
students; however, the emotional support needed for social learning was not available to 
the children. This could be because the church volunteers, whose cultural center is 
predominantly white, have had difficulty or disinterest in relating emotionally to African 
American youth. Intercultural competency of the volunteers was never a focus because 
the volunteers, belonging to the dominant group in society, came with a cultural 
hegemony that viewed any behavior outside of the predominant culture as invaluable, at 
least, and wrong most of the time. The youth did not experience acceptance on their own 
cultural terms and nonns but were expected to confonn to the dominant culture. 


2 Jordan, Urban Education, 98. 

3 Jordan, Urban Education, 98. 
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School-Family-Community Partnerships 

Partnerships are key to addressing academic disparities. They provide positive 
learning environments. Culturally competent churches bring the added dimension of a 
moral ethos to the table when engaged through prophetic praxis. 

According to J. Bryan, J. M. Williams, and D. Griffin: 

School-family-community (SFC) partnerships are ‘collaborative initiatives and 
relationships among school personnel, family members, and community members 
and representatives of community-based organizations such as universities, 
businesses, religious organizations, libraries, and mental health and social service 
agencies. Partners collaborate in planning, coordinating, and implementing 
programs and activities at home, at school, and in the community that build 
strengths and resilience in children to enhance their academic, personal, social, 
and college-career outcomes’. 5 

“The research on SFC partnerships indicates they have positive academic, social and 
behavioral outcomes for many children.” 6 The moral ethos of the church with an African- 
American cultural hegemony strengthens the partnership by empowering participants 
with epistemology, theodicy, and orthopraxis. 

Bryan, Williams, and Griffin continue with the argument that “school-family- 
community partnerships ... buffer the negative effects of inequitable access to education. 
The partnership process model ... provides a framework school counselors and other 
stakeholders can use to incorporate the essential features of selected programs and 
initiatives that improve outcomes for Black male (K-12) students.” 7 “[T]his model is built 
on a foundation of democratic collaboration, empowerment, social justice, and a strengths 
focus, principles that emphasize shared ownership and decision-making with Black 


5 Malik S. Henfield and Ahmad R. Washington, eds., School Counseling for Black Male Student 
Success in 21st Century’ Urban Schools (Charlotte, NC: Information Age Publishing, 2015), 79. 
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family and community members.” 8 Family and community members are included “as 
experts and valuable partners in the partnership process [focusing] directly on enhancing 
access, opportunities, strengths, information, and resources for Black male students.” 9 

Families, extended and nuclear, receive a dual reinforcement of the objective of 
academic achievement from the school and the church in the partnership process model. 
The synergy between the school and partners is greater, even when resources are not fully 
realized. The moral ethos of the church adds a cultural component along with a historical 
legacy grounded by an unconquerable spirit that succeeds with whatever is available. 

Community Youth Transformation 

Milbrey W. McLaughlin asserts that “[y]outh development means community 
development. A community bereft of adults who care about and provide activities for 
youth can provide only rocky and inadequate support for youth development and healthy 
learning environments.” 10 The nature of church extends beyond development and focuses 
on transfonnation of the participants as valued, integral members of the community. 

Transfonnation takes into consideration that all things are not equal for the youth 
and the community. Their objectives are different than what is desired by the dominant 
culture based upon existing faith, cultural, and identity factors. Through transformation, 
the youth and community are met where they are, the inherent assets of both are 
celebrated, and strengths are built upon liberating objectives. 


8 Henfield, School Counseling, 97. 

9 Henfield, School Counseling, 97. 

10 Milbrey W. McLaughlin, “Community Counts: How Youth Organizations Matter for Youth 
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A “church-based literacy program that hires local residents as receptionists, aides, 


or general supervisors for after school programs” provides direct benefits to adults as 
well as the youth. 11 The Freedom Leadership Academy context associates were mostly 
community-based, young African-American adults. The director of the Freedom 
Leadership Academy and the evaluator, mother and son, respectively, were the only 
members of the church. Transformation was evident in the lives of all participants by 
empowering them to join in the moral good of the betterment of the community through 
intentional focus on educational equity for future generations. 

McLaughlin continues by writing that “[i]n many communities, important assets 
sit in faith-based institutions.” 12 “[F]aith-based organizations are often among the most 
available and sustaining resources for a community’s youth and adults.” 13 McLaughlin 
concludes that: 

[ejconomic pressures and a growing sense of urgency are bringing churches and 
schools together in pursuing a common goal of nurturing healthy children. Not 
only are religious organizations regularly the heart and center of communities, 
they often furnish the only coherent system of positive values in the distressed 
contexts of poor neighborhoods. Navigating the legal and nonnative terrain that 
separates public support from faith-based organizations poses a hurdle for 
communities aiming to build on their assets. 14 

The school, community, and families are vital for transfonning distress into progress in 

these triangulated partnerships for the good of youth and community transformation. 

According to William H. Jeynes, “[FJaith and family are” also closely related “to 

the bridging of the academic gap... [F]ew social forces influence one’s life more than 


11 McLaughlin, Public Education Network, 25. 
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faith and family factors.” 15 Through partnerships, the church provides the necessary 
intervention to enable positive interactions for families that lead to youth transfonnation. 

Jeynes asserts that “social forces may present humanity with the greatest potential 
of bridging the educational gap.” 16 An educational gap based on race assumes an 
education system that is infallible and children who have an inherent deficit based on 
racial and economic identities. 17 Disparities actualize that the gap results from racism and 
youth academic achievement improves through educational equity objectives. 18 

According to James Taylor, Eric Kyere, and Epryl King, “from the ecological 
perspective ... parents, peers, churches and neighborhoods, and schools are significant 
learning ecologies.” 19 “[Cjhildren’s educational success is the result of continuous 
investment in, and engagement of each of these variables.” 20 The educational success 
investment for many Americans is the result of “the Judeo-Christian tradition which 
affirms that man was made in the likeness and image of his or her Creator,” a 
contradiction “with racial achievement gaps.” 21 The academic achievement gap reflects 


15 Jeynes, Education and Urban Society, 546. 
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“moral issues; a challenge to fairness or justice in a society in which education is 
instrumental for ‘leveling the playing field’.” 22 

Model Churches 

The praxes of prophetic activism falls along what Robert Walker describes as the 
“Continuum of Response to Social Problems.” 23 Some model churches that have 
traditionally displayed prophetic activism through the addressing of educational inequity 
for African American students include (1) St. John’s United Methodist Church in 
Houston, Texas, (2) Trinity United Church of Christ in Chicago, Illinois, (3) St. Luke 
“Community” United Methodist Church in Dallas, Texas, (4) St. James United Methodist 
Church in Kansas City, Missouri, and (5) Greater Allen African Methodist Episcopal 
Cathedral in Jamaica, Queens, New York. 24 Each of these churches are mega-churches 
with ministries that run the gamut of addressing social ills including academic disparities 
in the African American community. Examples of small to midsize Black churches with a 
similar but scaled down approach to addressing educational inequity are (1) Galilee 
Baptist Church in Kalamazoo, Michigan, (2) First African Baptist Church of Lexington, 
Kentucky, and (3) Bethel African Methodist Episcopal Church in Dallas, Texas. 

In their research, Jordan and Wilson recognized that: 

Black churches often aim to socialize African American students for school 

success by offering programs geared toward boosting their social and emotional 

development and their cognitive skills and abilities. Significantly, these churches 

22 Taylor, Urban Education. 

23 Robert Walker, “Continuum of Response to Social Problems” (lecture, United Theological 
Seminary, Dayton, January 24, 2018). 
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go beyond mainstream educational theory and practice to acknowledge the 
detrimental impact of societal and institutional racism on the achievement of 
African American youth and they try to counter that impact in culturally relevant 
ways that can constitute prophetic activism. 25 

Their warrant was the result of a case study on two Black mega-churches in North 

Carolina. 26 

The study, using pseudonyms Gospel Baptist Church and Worship Baptist Church, 
presented the churches as fitting the profile of being active in their community regarding 
education. 27 Gospel Baptist Church’s educational services are an “anti-suspension” 
program. 28 Worship Baptist Church provides a mentoring program and youth events. 29 

During the study, “leaders and churchgoers at both churches voiced an awareness 
of general academic disparities involving local, African American youth.” 30 Jordan and 
Wilson state that: 

Participants from both churches were quick to convey their concerns about racial 
inequity as the primary motivating factor for why they engaged in educational 
service to African American public school students... Pastor Daniel at Worship 
Baptist Church said that churches should “unequivocally” be involved in public 
education because “the church [is] not only a social arena, but a moral arena” and 
the nurturing of youth is a moral concern... [Participants pinpointed educators 
who lack care, empathy, understanding, and/or high expectations of Black youth 
as key to African American students’ educational challenges. Pastor Clarence of 
Gospel Baptist Church commented, “(T)he status of public education is lacking 
simply because of a lack of understanding of our African American youth.” 31 
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Both churches “address the social and academic needs of African American 
school-aged youth in their communities” with themes relative to prophetic activism and 
social learning.” 32 “The majority of the church’s activities were pastoral in nature”; 
however, they extended themselves beyond the walls of the church prophetically, by 
partnering “in the wide distribution of information and outreach to partly target non¬ 
church member beneficiaries for the sake of contributing to their uplift and 
empowerment.” 33 Some of the model churches, both large and small, created non-profit 
organizations that separated their faith-based activism efforts apart from the priestly and 
pastoral activities of the church while others maintained all programming within the 
realm of church ministry. Like most Black and multicultural churches, there is no current 
research linking church ministry efforts with addressing the issues of academic disparities 
for African American male middle school students. 

Theoretical Foundations in Education 


Critical Race Theory 

Race is a term established in 1684 that categorizes people “in regards to various 
genetic characteristics.” 34 According to Beverly Daniel Tatum, “[rjacial distinctions in 
our society ... are socially meaningful but not biologically valid.” 35 Race is a false social 
construct from which racism, “a socially structured, systemic reality,” is built upon 
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asserts Elaine A. Robinson. 36 Racism restrains students from reaching their highest 
educatable ability based on perceptions that do not exist because it “is a product of power 
differentials within society.” 37 

From reviewing a plethora of literature on the plight of black male students in 

public secondary schools, Garrett Duncan posits that: 

[SJociety accepts as inevitable, albeit problematic, the often punitive and 
exclusionary nature of the schooling of young black males. From the perspective 
of critical race theory (CRT), the plight of black males in schools is an expression 
of the racism that is endemic to North American Society. Critical race theorists 
argue that because racism is such an ingrained feature of society, it is embedded 
in practices and values that have been shorn of the more explicit and formal 
manifestations of racialized power... [T]he standard education story explains the 
plight of young black male students as a persistent and troublesome, but random, 
outcome of a reasonably fair, aracial system... [Cjritical race theory holds that 
[the students’] situation is actually a manifestation of the racial politics that are 
intrinsic, even vital, to the day to day functions of U.S. society and social 
institutions such as schools. 38 

Racism permeates every census track and zip code in the United States through its 
institutions, especially education. The education that African American males receive, or 
do not receive in their early years as a result of racism, has a direct impact on the 
successful traversing into other areas of life. The false social construct of racism, based 
on real and imagined distinguishing physical traits categorized as race, prevails 
throughout the world as personal and structured multifaceted evils by contradicting the 
belief that every human being is created in the image of God. 39 


36 Elaine A. Robinson, Race and Theology (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2012), 16. Tatum, 
Can We Talk, xiv. 

37 Robinson, Race, 16. 

38 Garrett Albert Duncan, “Beyond Love: A Critical Race Ethnography of the Schooling of 
Adolescent Black Males,” Equity & Excellence in Education 35, no. 2 (2002): 131. 

39 David Maxwell, ed., Race in a Post-Obama America: The Church Responds (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2016), 5, 6-13. McKim, Theological Terms, 97. 
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Current demographics accentuate the reality that Cleveland, Ohio, as an example, 


is a former blue-collar worker city with a majority African American population that is 
adapting to becoming a white-collar worker city after the decline of the manufacturing 
industry in the post-industrial Infonnation Age. 40 People who were either college 
educated or had access to higher education were able to transition into white-collar 
employment in other industries easier than those who lacked education. Graduating from 
middle school to high school has been the main issue for the transition of African- 
American boys eventually receiving a college degree and white-collar employment. 41 The 
Cleveland Metropolitan School District in the past, not unlike the majority of school 
districts in the United States, has failed African-American boys. 42 

According to Tyrone C. Howard, “[Critical Race Theory] has the potential to 
enable a discourse to take place in the educational research community that has occurred 
in Black homes, neighborhoods, churches, barber shops, and communal gatherings for 
years.” 43 Duncan adds that narrative and storytelling are central in critical race theory. 44 
“[T]he stories of oppressed people that depict conditions of injustice” are layered in “[a] 
spiritual state” “characterized by concepts such as ‘courage’, ‘belief, ‘hope’ and 


40 Missionlnsite, “The Fulllnsite Report,” accessed November 16, 2018, 
http://maps.missioninsight. com, 31. 

41 Eric Gordon, interview author, Cleveland, August 30, 2018. Mr. Gordon is the Chief Executive 
Officer for the Cleveland Metropolitan School District. 

42 Gordon, interview. 

43 Tyrone C. Howard, “Who Really Cares? The Disenfranchisement of African American Males in 
PreK-12 Schools: A Critical Race Theory Perspective,” Teachers College Record 110, no. 5 (2008): 964. 

44 Duncan, Equity & Excellence in Education, 102. 
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‘faith’.” 45 “The source of these concepts is neither our intellectual tradition nor our 
material reality but, rather, our spiritual heritage.” 46 
Duncan continues by writing that: 

racially signified nonnative-evaluative notions about the humanity of black 
children and youth inform the subjective and objective dimensions of their 
experiences in schools... A critical race perspective is required ... to unravel the 
effects that the confluence of post-industrial forces has on shaping identity and 
perceptions ... that come to bear on educational practice... [Cjritical race 
approaches allow us to rethink and reconstruct traditional school policy and 
practices around the insights of the greatest stakeholders - those who experience 
the brunt of educational injustice... Critical race theory makes the once invisible 
visible. 47 

The restrictiveness of racism in the achievements of African Americans, society’s readily 
acceptance of it, its systemic pervasiveness as a deterrent for African American males’ 
academic achievement in the Cleveland Metropolitan School District, and the lived 
stories of its effect throughout the African American community, warranted a close 
consideration of critical race theory for the project. 


Social Learning Theoiy 

Equally significant in addressing the issue of academic disparities for African 
American males is social learning theory. Jordan and Wilson assert that as children from 
African American families spend more time in church, “African American students’ 


45 Duncan, Equity & Excellence in Education, 102. 

46 Duncan, Equity & Excellence in Education, 102. 

47 Duncan, Equity & Excellence in Education, 109-110. 
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success can be improved via” Black churches support of and partnerships with public 
schools. 48 They explain that: 

Social learning theory addresses how one learns through obtaining the values, 
beliefs, and actions viewed as appropriate for the systems and societies in which 
they live. It analyzes human motivation, thought, and action from a social 
cognitive perspective and specifically identifies motivation approaches as 
essential to the learning process... [Yjouth cognitively develop and gain essential 
skills in social settings based on the motivation of multiple figures in their lives, 
including teachers, family members, and peers... [Motivation sources are 
sensory feedback, such as visual and tactile learning experiences; perceived social 
acceptance and belonging; and perceived power and status change that comes 
through a boost in self-respect, achievement, and/or reputation. 49 

Positive self-images have a tremendous impact on the academic achievement of 

children. According to Jawanza Kunjufu, “[t]he University of Michigan conducted a 

survey in 1950 and repeated the survey in 1980 trying to determine the major influences 

on children.” 50 In order of influence, the survey listed the home, peers, television, school, 

and church as having the most impact on the self-image of children. 51 “The comparative 

study between 1950 and 1980 reflects a declining influence of the church. The church in 

1950 ranked third behind home and school but ranked last in 1980.” 52 

In a later University of Michigan sponsored journal article by Sandra L. Hofferth 

and John F. Sandberg entitled “How American Children Spend Their Time,” several 


48 Jordan, Urban Education, 91, 92. 

49 Jordan, Urban Education , 97-98. 

50 Jawanza Kunjufu, Developing Positive Self-Images & Discipline in Black Children (Chicago, 
IL: African-American Images, 1984), 17. 

51 Kunjufu, Self-Images & Discipline, 17. 

52 Kunjufu, Self-Images & Discipline, 27. 
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observations were made about “[f]ree play versus structured activities for children 

under the age of thirteen. 53 They note that: 

the time spent playing declined marginally faster by age for girls than boys. 

Girls’ time in activities such as reading and visiting increased faster than that for 
boys, whereas boys’ time increased faster in sports... Black, Hispanic, and Asian 
children spent less time playing than White non-Hispanic children... Compared 
with children in male breadwinner-female homemaker [nuclear] families, children 
in all other family types spent less time in church. Given traditional [conservative, 
evangelical] church teachings with regard to divorce and nonmarital childbearing, 

... families that do not fit prevalent lifestyle and parenting norms were simply less 
likely to attend [church] regularly. 54 

Hofferth and Sandberg observed that “children from [African American] families with an 
older head [of household] spent more time in church. Church time offset the lower play 
time of [African American] children.” 55 

“[T]he pivotal influence of positive role models when it comes to youth’s learning” 
was a key component of social learning theory as a focus for the project. 56 Youth workers 
from the church and African American teachers served as positive role models for 
African American male students due to their difference in “perceptions and expectations” 
than what white adult youth workers and white teachers could provide; a success factor 
according to Gershenson, Hart, Lindsay, and Papageorge. 57 They conclude in their report 
on “The Long-Run Impacts of Same-Race Teachers” that “[e]xposure to a black teacher 
during elementary school raises long-run educational attainment for black male students, 


53 Sandra L. Hofferth and John F. Sandberg, “How American Children Spend Their Time.” 
Journal of Marriage and Family 63, (2001): 295, 303. 

54 Hofferth, Marriage and Family, 303-304. 

55 Hofferth, Marriage and Family, 304. 

56 Jordan, Urban Education, 98. 

57 Seth Gershenson, Cassandra M. D. Hart, Constance A. Lindsay, and Nicholas W. Papageorge, 
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Series, no. 10630 (2017): 5. 
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especially among those from low-income households... [Conservative estimates suggest 
that exposure to a black teacher in primary school cuts high school dropout rates 39%.” 58 

The reason for the selection of social learning theory is that the time African- 
American children spend in church, more specifically time in structured activities, and 
the influence of African Americans in the lives of children impact the motivations of the 
children to aspire beyond the greater society’s objectives for them. University Circle 
United Methodist Church provides the intersection of positive programming, such as the 
Freedom Leadership Academy, and culturally adept influencers, like the adult youth 
workers of the academy, to motivate students toward academic achievement that is 
foundational to their liberation from oppression, even as they traverse a racist education 
system. Church socialization through the academy motivates African-American students 
with the transformative synergy of moral principles, faith, and praxis. 59 

Faith-based Activism: Prophetic, Pastoral, and Priestly 

In the “case study of [the] two North Carolina churches” previously mentioned, 
“African American public school students, including non-church members,” were 
involved in programs that aided the students’ educational goals, according to Jordan and 
Wilson. 60 The church programs were “sanctioned by the local schools.” 61 The schools 
recognized the value of these programs which are rooted in prophetic activism. 62 

58 Gershenson, Long-Run Impacts, 35. 

59 Jordan, Urban Education, 97-98. 

60 Jordan, Urban Education, 92. 

61 Jordan, Urban Education , 92. 

62 Jordan, Urban Education, 92. 
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Jordan and Wilson explain that: 

[pjrophetic activism refers to the church activities that extend beyond the walls of 
a church to benefit members of African American communities to facilitate the 
economic and political empowerment of African Americans... [T]he term 
prophetic is used by many scholars to describe Black churches that focus on the 
spiritual development of Black churchgoers as well as their efforts to provide 
African American communities some of the resources needed to pursue liberty 
and justice... Prophetic activism aligns with the historical mission and impact 
of Black churches... Significantly, [Black] churches go beyond mainstream 
educational theory and practice to acknowledge the detrimental impact of societal 
and institutional racism on the achievement of African American youth and they 
try to counter that impact in culturally relevant ways that can constitute prophetic 
activism. 63 

Jordan and Wilson continue: 

Faith-based activism is a structural strategy that uses available resources and 
social networks that exist within a place of worship to seek social change. It is 
also a cultural strategy that utilizes the authority and legitimacy of faith-based 
organizations to influence values, rituals, and actions of families and communities 
and inspire political mobilization. [Tjhese activism strategies have a motivational 
and educative function for Black youth that facilitates their social learning and 
increased academic performance. 64 

To distinguish prophetic activism from priestly and pastoral activism, one must 
look at the desired intentions and outcomes of the church. Priestly activism is concerned 
with the rites of the church that take place within the walls of the church and solely with 
the congregation. 65 Limited evangelism and outreach take a back seat to worship, 
sacraments, and inward focusing activities. 

Pastoral activism provides the priestly component, but includes a much heavier 
focus on evangelism and outreach centered around congregants and non-church members 


63 Jordan, Urban Education, 92, 93. 

64 Jordan, Urban Education, 97. 

65 Jordan, Urban Education, 99. 
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of the community. 66 While prophetic activism may or may not incorporate elements of 
priestly and pastoral activism, it focuses on the church’s moral ethos as primary with 
issues of social justice and enhancing “the economic and political empowerment of 
African Americans overall.” 67 “[T]he capacity and efforts of Black churches to engage in 
prophetic activism ... has the potential to impact public education the most.” 68 


Synthesizing of Theories 

Jordan and Wilson assert that: 

Educational scholarship, policies, and the rhetoric of educational practitioners are 
replete with discussion of ‘the academic achievement gap,’ which typically refers 
to significant disparities found between the standardized achievement test scores 
of Black and White students, whereby White students perfonn markedly higher 
than African American/Black students as a whole... [Ejducational policies that 
overemphasize standardized test scores and racial achievement disparities can 
lead many educators to link race to the intellectual capacity of African American 
students and doubt the ability of their families to nurture academic success. When 
educators conflate race with the likelihood of students’ academic success, Black 
students are often projected as inferior to White students. Such ideologies and 
practices stem from ... the ‘discourse of deficit’ in which Black students, their 
families, and communities are viewed as incompetent when compared with most 
White students, their families, and communities who are viewed as vessels full of 
potential, adding to perceptions of innate African American inferiority. 69 

Although helpful in arguing for the significance of cultural competency of teachers in the 

academic achievement of African-American students, the report by Gershenson, Hart, 

Lindsay, and Papageorge focusing on the impact of same race teachers “conflates race 
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with the likelihood of students’ academic success.” 70 They assert that “the sources of 
attainment gaps are poorly understood, which hinders the design and efficacy of policy 
responses.” 71 

The problem with this line of reasoning is that it assumes a normalcy of 
educational attainment gaps that “reflect sub-optimal investments in human capital by 
historically disadvantaged groups, such as racial minorities.” 72 This rests the burden of 
the academic achievement of African-American students on their response to an evasive, 
corrective stimuli from the education system that aligns the students objectives with the 
majority society. The report does not consider the abilities of Black families and church 
programs to engage youth positively, the intercultural incompetence of white teachers, or 
the implied biases of the education system due to historical and existing white supremacy 
in the United States that results in systemic racism being acted out upon African- 
American students. 73 

At best, the study by Gershenson, Hart, Lindsay, and Papageorge places a greater 
value on African-American teachers, similar to a language premium that is afforded 
teachers who have the ability to communicate in a language that is primary to the student 
and their family but subpar for academic success in the school system. It suggests a 
cultural inferiority possessed by African American students that can be overcome on an 
individual basis by learning to assimilate with the supremacist culture. Critical race 
theory was synthesized with social learning theory in this project focusing on academic 

70 Jordan, Urban Education , 93. 
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disparities at Mary B. Martin School. Together, these theories address the future research 
suggestion by Gershenson, Hart, Lindsay, and Papageorge in their study’s conclusion to 
continue understanding “precise student or teacher behaviors [that] help to explain the 
demographic match effect.” 74 Critical race theory illuminates “other intermediate 
outcomes, such as risky behavior or delinquency” and “whether demographic match 
effects extend to longer-run outcomes, including college completion, employment, course 
of study, occupational choice, and earnings,” objectives that are important to the students 
and the society at large but are secondary to liberation from pervasively oppressive 
systemic racism African-American students encounter in the long run. 75 

Black churches, traditionally, have had a major influence in the Black 
community. 76 “Little attention, however, has been given to the role of today’s Black 
church or other faith-based institutions in fostering youth’s academic success and 
challenging educational inequity.” 77 Hale adds that “[t]he strong religious orientation of 
Black families” ... “has almost never been documented,” unfortunately. 78 

The Black church “is the center of social intercourse to a degree unknown in 
white churches.” 79 It serves as “the hub of social life for those involved.” 80 Jordan and 
Wilson suggest that “[a]s a whole, churches and other faith-based institutions remain an 
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[under tapped] and [under researched] community resource for student learning and 
educational improvement.” 81 “Black churches seem well poised to become part of the 
educational solutions for African American students by enacting prophetic activism,” 
according to Jordan and Wilson. 82 

The “strength of Black families” stems from a strong religious orientation that 
works “on two levels.” 83 “The first [level] is that the church serves as a kind of extended 
family providing material, human, and ideological support in the socialization of 
children.” 84 The second level is that “religious conceptions form a unifying thread 
through the culture of a people because it gives their ethos fonn and substance.” 85 
“[P]rophetic activism tackles social justice issues and enhances the economic and 
political empowerment of African Americans overall.” 86 It is an extroverted ethos “of 
religious presence” that not only benefits the congregation “but the people who do not 
belong to the church,” also. 87 

Framework for Prophetic Activism 

Prophetic activism has four components to its framework. According to Jordan 
and Wilson: 

a Black church becomes politically active, reaching beyond its congregation, 

81 Jordan, Urban Education, 96. 
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when (a) the church leader is interested in involving the church in community 
issues, (b) the church itself is not restricted from having a presence in community 
matters (e.g., church by-laws), (c) the church members are receptive to the idea of 
having the church involved in community affairs, and (d) the current social 
climate both necessitates and allows church involvement. 88 

This framework has traditionally played an essential part in African Americans’ method 

of overcoming the oppression that comes from racism. 89 

The late Pan-Africanist educator, Asa Grant “Baffour Amankwatia II” Hilliard III 

stated, “the state of‘black education’ cannot be separated from the state of African 

people generally. It is a fundamental error of major proportions to limit our analysis of 

this matter to Africans in America. Africans all over the world were controlled by the 

same hegemonic structures, and still are.” 90 He identified “a growing loss of independent 

faith communities” which had “become more subordinate in institutions that [Blacks] do 

not control” as one of “12 Challenges for African People.” 91 With the loss Hilliard 

mentions comes a greater loss for African-American students. 


Conclusion 

This chapter laid the basis for the project by providing sound theory and a 
framework for the church to address academic shortcomings for African American males 
at MBM School in Cleveland, Ohio in several ways. University Circle United Methodist 
Church has a relationship with MBM School that has soured over the last few years. Our 
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church provided older adult white volunteers from our membership to work with students 
by reading to them, providing books in an annual book drive from the church, and 
providing a partnership breakfast for the teachers and administration prior to the first day 
of school. The volunteers, however, have felt the classroom environment has been out of 
control with little teacher or staff intervention. From the account of the volunteer 
organizer, the students at the school had behavioral issues that our volunteers were not 
prepared to manage. 

Our outreach ministry to the school was primarily through academic involvement. 
Although our church is diverse, it does not reflect the demographics of the community 
surrounding it. When I arrived at the church as pastor, the volunteer organizer requested 
that we partner with Willson School, which was a slightly further distance from the 
church than MBM School. I suspect that the ability for volunteers to quickly reach their 
suburban homes from the freeway was a factor that made Willson school ideal for 
volunteering. There also was a comfort level for our volunteers in that the majority of 
administrators at Willson School were European Americans, like all of my volunteers. 
Most of the volunteers have left the church but continue to volunteer at Willson School. 
After the 2018-2019 academic year, our church no longer has an official relationship with 
Willson School; however, we have reestablished our relationship with MBM School and 
launched the Freedom Leadership Academy in the Fall. 

The concepts of social learning and critical race theories explored in this chapter 
were crucial for the project. Given the demographics of the church, our members needed 
the skills and awareness to build relationships across cultures and implicit bias training in 
order to establish a genuine, effective School-Family-Community Partnership. If we were 
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to nurture healthy children, which is critical to the role of increasing the academic 
achievement of African-American male students, we must recognize that we are part of 
the community. As members of the community, we have a responsibility to be holistic in 
our approach and involve adults as well as the youth in academic development efforts. 

The model churches in the comparative case study by Jordan and Wilson 
displayed pastoral and prophetic activism in their efforts. 92 As a diverse church, 
University Circle United Methodist Church has displayed all of the four components 
from the prophetic activism framework but in the academic setting of MBM School. The 
project combined the prophetic activism framework with the necessary volunteer training 
to address intercultural incompetency and implicit bias that can inhibit academic 
achievement. 


92 Jordan, Urban Education, 105. 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Methodology 


Hypothesis 

This research project’s hypothesis was established upon a foundation of hope 
against the hopeless situation of increasing academic achievement for low performing 
African American male students at Mary B. Martin School. The situation was hopeless 
because people of African descent are viewed with a lens that classifies them as less than 
human and intellectually inferior. Students of African descent living in the United States, 
African Americans and other youth from the Africa Diaspora, historically and 
systemically remained uneducated because of the racist world view asserting their lack of 
intellectual capacity and inability to think critically. This racist perspective is ingrained in 
the education system from Pre-K through post-college. 

Research around the issue of academic achievement for African American 
students has led to a plethora of information that supports addressing the problem from 
the perspective of an education gap with African American and Hispanic children on one 
side of the chasm and Asian American and European American students on the other side. 
A false dichotomy was perpetuated that narrates an anecdotal message supporting a lesser 
academic capability for African American and Hispanic students. In the project, the 
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students were referred to as scholars, a term of motivation that both the Freedom 
Leadership Academy and MBM School employed to counter this negative narrative 
where it matters most - with the students. 

Newer research theories used in this project take race and socialization into 
account as variables affecting the issue of academic achievement by addressing the 
problem as a disparity instead of an education gap. The latter suggests that the problem 
inherently lies with the scholar and supports the narrative of inferiority while the former 
addresses issues of motivation and systemic racism as factors for achievement. The 
hopelessness in addressing the situation is firmly established as status quo in a world 
where the false construct of race along with the ill effects of systemic racism wreaks 
havoc upon the lives of people of African descent, in general, and African American 
males, specifically. 

African American male scholars attending MBM School experience this disparity 
in several ways. The public school system in the United States remains segregated, 
although desegregation was mandated as a result of the Supreme Court ruling in the 
Brown v. Board of Education case. Segregation creates a permanent class of others; in 
this case, those who do not fit in with the status quo of the society via race, ethnic identity, 
and economic status. MBM School is barely funded by an impoverished tax base because 
of its location in the Hough community. The school cannot provide adequate classroom 
or personnel resources that are readily accessible to other schools located in wealthier 
areas of the district with more affluent tax bases. 

The Hough community is a food dessert where scholars do not have adequate 
access to healthy foods necessary for intellectual functioning. According to the principal 
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of MBM School, Dr. Gary McPherson, oftentimes the food that scholars receive at school 
is the only source of nutrition they receive during the day. 1 The environment of abject 
poverty in which the scholars find themselves becomes an added stressor because the first 
priority of the child and their family is day to day survival, not education. 2 

The objective of this project was to prove that if African American male 
[scholars] participated in faith and culturally based extended school leadership programs, 
then their academic performance improved. African American males, destined by societal 
norms to a life of hopelessness through miseducation and incarceration, need the hope of 
a prophetically active church that not only recognizes their problems but resources and 
implements solutions. Although University Circle United Methodist Church was a 
predominately European American church, it transitioned with the start of its first African 
American pastor on July 1,2018 into a more diverse church representing the ethnic 
demographics of the people in the community. The project goal was to provide all 
stakeholders, the scholars, their families, the school staff and faculty, and the program 
leaders representing the faith community, with methods of improving academic 
achievement based on the data. Biblical, historical, theological, and theoretical warrants 
that support the objective suggested that improved academic perfonnance was possible. 
University Circle United Methodist Church was positioned, through the start of the 
Academy, to provide the hope that is needed to overcome this hopeless situation. 


1 Gary McPherson, interview by author, Cleveland, October 29, 2019. 


2 McPherson, interview. 
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Intervention 

This research project began as an attempt to understand the problem of the 
academic achievement gap for African American male students participating in the 
Winburn Academy. The Winbum Academy was an extended school service program in 
partnership with Winburn Middle School - Youth Services Center of the Fayette County 
Public Schools District of Lexington, Kentucky. The program focused on helping to 
improve student attendance, behavior, and coursework performance. The Winbum 
Academy was a direct result of Nia Urban Ministries Inc., a faith-based nonprofit 
organization. 

Nia Urban Ministries had a problematic affiliation with my former pastoral 
appointment, Wesley United Methodist Church in Lexington. The church was not 
receptive to faith-based activism and did not accept the Winburn Academy. The context 
changed, prior to the acceptance of the project proposal, when my appointment changed 
to University Circle United Methodist Church in Cleveland, Ohio. University Circle 
United Methodist Church is a diverse congregation that was predominantly European 
American and became predominantly African American soon after my arrival due to 
circumstances that were mentioned in chapter one. The context of University Circle 
United Methodist Church remains diverse, inclusive, and multicultural with a growing 
Africentric nexus with a focus on addressing the issue of racism. 

Wesley United Methodist Church was almost completely African American with 
an older African American cultural influence. The congregation was elitist and uninviting 
with little desire to engage the community. University Circle United Methodist Church 
was an older diverse congregation with a predominantly European American cultural 
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influence that was more open to being involved with the local community. The Freedom 
Leadership Academy, was dedicated to academic achievement for African American 
scholars by using literacy, culture, and problem solving as components to enhance 
leadership, unlike the focus of the Winbum Academy. 

MBM School in Cleveland, Ohio served as the location for the academy and the 
context for the project. To prove the hypothesis, a church ministry approach was 
necessary because culturally focused, faith communities and faith-based organizations are 
traditionally important change agents stressing academic achievement as the gateway to 
success for predominantly African-American communities. In adapting the project to the 
Cleveland context, interviews with participants (scholars, context associates, and parents 
or guardians), and observations of the academy from the participating researcher were 
used as methods of evaluation. 

Art for analyzing significant statements, pre-surveys and post-surveys, meaning 
units, and textural and structural description were not used, as listed in the project 
proposal due to the evolving nature of the project. Context associates and scholars were 
provided participant consent letters, parent/guardian permission forms for children 
participating in research, and child assent forms (see Appendix A). The project outcome 
illustrated methods of improving academic perfonnance based on the data. 

Interviews 

The context associates were the life blood of the project. In their various roles of 
executive and project directors, assessment consultant, and servant leaders, they worked 
together as a team dedicated to the young scholars who were participants in the Freedom 
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Leadership Academy. They each had direct interaction with the scholars who are the 
subject of this study. All of them have been trained in the Children’s Defense Fund 
Freedom School Pedagogy and the Safe Sanctuary Policy of the church. The project was 
initially facilitated through interviews with the context associates for the purpose of 
understanding how their roles as representatives of the church via the academy represents 
prophetic activism. 

Interview One: Executive Director, Servant Leader One, and Servant Leader Two 

On October 8, 2019, the executive director, Mr. Smith, along with two of the 
servant leaders were interviewed as a group. This initial interview took place at Cilantro 
Taqueria, a restaurant in the Coventry neighborhood of Cleveland that several context 
associates would frequent on Tuesdays after the academy session was over. The team 
debriefed about the sessions for the week. The questions posed to the context associates 
during each interview were (1) “why are you engaged with the education of African 
American male students attending Mary B. Martin School;” (2) “how do you address the 
social and academic needs of African American school-aged males in your community;” 
and (3) “how can the academic support efforts of the Freedom Leadership Academy, 
inform educational leaders in developing school partnerships with churches.” 

Mr. Smith took the lead in answering the first question. His answer began with 
personal insight into the struggles and hardships of growing up in inner city Cleveland 
facing African American males. 3 Those hardships and struggles include a lack of access 
to capital, penalization for nonnal youthful behavior, physical hunger with a lack of 

3 Tor Smith, interview by author, October 8, 2019, interview one, transcript, Freedom Leadership 
Academy, Mary B. Martin School, Cleveland, OH. 
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nourishment that impedes learning, and a lack of positive stimulation from caring adults 
willing to “stand in the gap.” 4 

Servant Leader One emphasized the lack of African American males in the 
classroom and the importance of children seeing men who are responsible, who take care 
of their families and property, and care about their community. 5 The presence of a 
positive African American male figure in the lives of youth provides positive 
reinforcement. 6 It helps to change attitudes about education from something that is 
looked down upon to something that should be cherished. 7 

Servant Leader Two was once a scholar and related to having a need for someone 
with whom she could talk as well as the presence of a servant leader in her life and the 
knowledge that someone actually cared about her. 8 She desired to make a difference in 
the life of others from a place of empathy and gratitude for how her life has been changed 
through the program. 9 Helping youth correlated with reduced incarceration of African 
American men and feelings of abandonment when one or both parents were not active in 
the scholar’s life. 10 

Servant Leader Two continued by taking the lead in answering the second 
question. Addressing social needs happened when she was relatable to the scholars 


4 Smith, interview. 

5 Servant Leader One, interview by author, October 8, 2019, interview one, transcript. Freedom 
Leadership Academy, Mary B. Martin School, Cleveland, OH. 

6 Servant Leader One, interview. 

7 Servant Leader One, interview. 

8 Servant Leader Two, interview by author, October 8, 2019, interview one, transcript, Freedom 
Leadership Academy, Mary B. Martin School, Cleveland, OH. 

9 Servant Leader Two, interview. 

10 Servant Leader Two, interview. 
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through seeking to understand them before being understood. 11 Relatability had two 
characteristics; age proximity and similar backgrounds. 12 Cultural competency was 
equally important in relating to young, Black people. 13 

According to Servant Leader One, standards established by family elders were 
foundational to social interaction in the classroom and neighborhood. 14 Standards 
established how one felt about their surroundings which reflected how one felt about 
themselves. 15 How human beings socialize is a reflection of their environment. 16 

Standards were set in his involvement with youth in the community. 17 
Academically, African American male scholars were empowered by African American 
History lessons the servant leaders provided throughout each academy session, according 
to Servant Leader One. 18 It was important to pass knowledge on to young people, giving 
their academic growth purpose. 19 

In agreement with Servant Leader One, Mr. Smith combined academics, 
standards, expectations, and the accountability of young people as important to become 
the master of one’s destiny. 20 Academic empowerment enabled young people in the 


11 Servant Leader Two, interview. 

12 Servant Leader Two, interview. 

13 Servant Leader Two, interview. 

14 Servant Leader One, interview. 

15 Servant Leader One, interview. 

16 Servant Leader One, interview. 

17 Servant Leader One, interview. 

18 Servant Leader One, interview. 

19 Servant Leader One, interview. 

20 Servant Leader One, interview; Smith, interview. 
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Freedom Schools to rise to levels without limitations. 21 Socially, young African 
American males were expected to be hypermasculine and violent. 22 Too often, manhood 
is measured by violent behavior. 23 Laughter and love were key to socially addressing the 
needs of African American males and helping them transform their lives. 24 

Mr. Smith took the lead on answering the third question regarding the academic 
support efforts of the Academy informing educational leaders on developing school 
partnerships with churches and faith-based organizations. It was important for the 
academy to provide results that gained the respect of educators. 25 Equally important was 
the understanding that public education is a social system that needs dismantling because 
it perpetuates academic disparity for the scholars. 26 

Fundamentally, if educators had been trained in the Freedom School pedagogy, 
systemic change can happen. 27 Mr. Smith and the servant leaders have used their training 
to impact the juvenile justice system in Cleveland, scholars and prison guards alike. 28 The 
teachers’ union have been a major impediment for training educators in the pedagogy. 29 


21 Smith, interview. 

22 Smith, interview. 

23 Smith, interview. 

24 Smith, interview. 

25 Smith, interview. 

26 Smith, interview. 

27 Smith, interview. 

28 Smith, interview. 


29 Smith, interview. 
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Churches can help to be the intermediary between the program and the schools. 30 


According to Servant Leader One, because of the sacredness of the church, a trust factor 
is added to the partnership. 31 It opens doors and makes people more receptive to Freedom 
Schools and the Freedom Leadership Academy. 32 “[Ajlmost only the church can step into 
a unique situation” ... “to bridge the community with the school system,” argued Mr. 
Smith. 33 

Exposure to the church is not readily available to an at-risk population. 34 “As 
early as possible” exposure “to church, religion, the love of God, people who care about 
more than themselves,” ... “the easier it will be once you get older and matriculate 
through life,” states Mr. Smith. 35 Youth lack skepticism about church. 36 

The church benefits equally, according to Servant Leader One. 37 Instead of people 
attending church because they are afraid of negative consequences, programs like this 
encourage people to attend “because they want to be there and they want to help the 
community. They want to be part of something bigger than themselves.. .” 38 


30 Servant Leader One, interview. 

31 Servant Leader One, interview. 

32 Servant Leader One, interview. 

33 Smith, interview. 

34 Smith, interview. 

35 Smith, interview. 

36 Smith, interview. 

37 Servant Leader One, interview. 

38 Servant Leader One, interview. 
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Interview Two: Servant Leader Three 

Servant Leader Three responded to the question, “Why are you engaged with the 
education of African American male students attending Mary B. Martin School,” by 
emphasizing that they are the future. 39 This servant leader’s objective was to motivate 
them all to be scholars and reach new heights in their lives. 40 His method of motivation 
results from listening and understanding the scholars and their background. 41 People 
often talk at the scholars instead of understanding the reason for behavior that may not 
seem acceptable, but scholars are motivated when you meet them where they are. 42 

In response to the question, “How do you address the social and academic needs 
of African American school-aged males in your community,” Servant Leader Three 
coaches and “spend[s] time with kids.” 43 He attends church and his younger cousins 
followed suit. 44 He relates to children better than people his own age because children 
express themselves in ways that are ahead of their time and too often adults will not 
listen. 45 When listening instead of attempting to quiet them, the children excel. 46 

In the final response of Servant Leader Three to the question, “How can the 
academic support efforts of the academy inform educational leaders in developing school 


39 Servant Leader Three, interview by author, October 14, 2019, interview two, transcript, 
Freedom Leadership Academy, Mary B. Martin School, Cleveland, OH. 

40 Servant Leader Three, interview. 

41 Servant Leader Three, interview. 

42 Servant Leader Three, interview. 

43 Servant Leader Three, interview. 

44 Servant Leader Three, interview. 

45 Servant Leader Three, interview. 

46 Servant Leader Three, interview. 
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partnerships with churches,” he says that change in the scholars as they attend school 
improves their socialization. 47 Scholars eventually change from a radical nature and 
“understand that they can have fun, but when to have fun.” 48 Transfonnation includes the 
scholars seeking wisdom outside of themselves and asking questions from caring adults. 49 

Interview Three: Servant Leader Four 

In asking Servant Leader Four, “Why are you engaged with the education of 
African American male students attending Mary B. Martin School,” she prefaced her 
comments with her belief that education for African Americans is lacking. 50 An 
opportunity gap, not an education gap, exists. 51 “Black and Brown students do not have 
[equitable] access to education,” since their initial engagements with public education. 52 

How the opportunity gap is filled and with whom it is filled is important. 53 
Scholars must see people who look like them to fill in the gap for them. 54 Literacy was 
the opportunity that opened up “windows to impossible possibilities” for her. 55 Traveling 


47 Servant Leader Three, interview. 

48 Servant Leader Three, interview. 

49 Servant Leader Three, interview. 

50 Servant Leader Four, interview by author, October 14, 2019, interview three, transcript, 
Freedom Leadership Academy, Mary B. Martin School, Cleveland, OH. 

51 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

52 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

53 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

54 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

55 Servant Leader Four, interview. 
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beyond one’s current surroundings and going around the world through books comes 
through literacy and scholars should have the same experience afforded her. 56 

“[Understanding how much of our life is involved in literacy and making sure 
that they have those tools to be able to navigate their adulthood” is an important part of 
filling the gap. 57 While it is important that everyone is involved with the education of the 
youth, it is of paramount importance that Black people be involved with educating Black 
people because of the uniqueness of our perspectives and experiences. 58 A child’s way of 
learning is shaped through culturally relevant relationships because they can see 
themselves in their teachers. 59 

Black males, particularly, have been socialized to have negative stereotypes of 
women. 60 According to Servant Leader Four, “[a]s a Black woman servant leader, I have 
the unique opportunity to shape a different perspective for Black male scholars in the 
classroom.” 61 Scholars learn to interact positively and have better relationships with 
Black women to give them a different experience. 62 “It [was] very important for [Servant 
Leader Four] to close the gap and be a different perspective for [Black male scholars].” 63 


56 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

57 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

58 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

59 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

60 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

61 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

62 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

63 Servant Leader Four, interview. 
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According to Servant Leader Four, the academy team is blessed to be engaged 
with MBM School. 64 The low property tax base of the impoverished community where 
the school is situated makes it impossible to thrive economically since schools depend on 
property taxes. 65 The economic gap, along with the other gaps, “are intentionally wide 
and intentionally will not be closed unless people like” those involved with the Academy 
“come in and kind of be supplemental to what [the scholars leam] in school.” 66 

Addressing the question, “How do you address the social and academic needs of 
African American school-aged males in your community,” Servant Leader Four stated 
that the need must be understood, first of all. 67 Too often, people and programs enter the 
community to provide a change without engaging the people who are to be changed. 68 An 
assessment of academic need and growth opportunity should be the focus instead of what 
is lacking. 69 The focus should be a strengths based approach. 70 

Scholars learn to participate in their own academic success through programs like 
the academy. 71 By understanding need and building relationships, learning becomes a 
mutual process in which both parties are equally empowered. 72 In this mutual learning 


64 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

65 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

66 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

67 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

68 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

69 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

70 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

71 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

72 Servant Leader Four, interview. 
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relationship, trauma is addressed because of the trust built from the relationship. 73 
Spiritual applications to address pain associated with trauma are more readily accepted 
because the scholar is “more apt to learn or the Word will sit better in their heart.” 74 

Servant Leader Four facilitates learning in this manner. 75 She explores what “[the 
scholar] is really dealing with” in order to help heal the wounds. 76 Once the healing 
begins, she engages scholars in understanding math or the importance of reading. 77 

She responded to the question, “How can the academic support efforts of the 
Freedom Leadership Academy inform educational leaders in developing school 
partnerships with churches,” by centering on the issue of trauma and healing. The 
academy can identify trauma in the scholar in partnership with churches. 78 Some of the 
academy activities intentionally talk about how the scholars struggle within the home. 79 
Questions are asked that address issues that may not be addressed in a math class. 80 

The academy “can show churches how to take it beyond ... the pulpit.” 81 
Conversations and sermons can become workshops and community engagement. 82 The 


73 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

74 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

75 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

76 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

77 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

78 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

79 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

80 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

81 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

82 Servant Leader Four, interview. 
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nexus of the Freedom School movement is the church. 83 The partnership is an old one 
from the days of the Civil Rights Movement, but the partnership died. 84 

Servant Leader Four is actively engaged in a conversation about how to come 
back together and make things work between the church and the Freedom Movement. 85 
The power of the church and the academy is in addressing the pain from trauma 
together. 86 She encourages the church to focus on getting rid of pain from trauma and 
watch people become transfonned and flourish! 87 

Interview Four: Servant Leader Five 

When asked, “Why are you engaged with the education of African American 
male students attending Mary B. Martin School,” Servant Leader Five responded by 
asking the question, “Why not?” 88 His engagement with African American males is 
because he is a young African American male and can easily relate to them. 89 He is 
familiar with the community and spent time in there when he was middle school aged. 90 


83 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

84 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

85 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

86 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

87 Servant Leader Four, interview. 

88 Servant Leader Five, interview by author, October 14, 2019, interview four, transcript, Freedom 
Leadership Academy, Mary B. Martin School, Cleveland, OH. 

89 Servant Leader Five, interview. 

90 Servant Leader Five, interview. 
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The students need someone who listens, understands, and is patient with them. 91 
They need someone who understands their current world and neighborhood. 92 In their 
current situations and environment, the scholars must learn how to navigate for academic 
success and how to become an educated person. 93 

Servant leaders can serve as guides who are familiar with the scholars’ world and 
can reach them without prejudice. 94 He emphasized providing scholars with insight to the 
world that they do not see because of a lack of exposure. 95 He believes with skills and 
tools already available to the scholars, they can navigate the world beyond what they see 
from exposure. 96 

When asked, “How do you address the social and academic needs of African 
American school-aged males in your community,” Servant Leader Five believes that 
needs are addressed in a process. 97 Scholars must understand that they matter, have a 
voice and emotions, too. 98 He states that the academy is doing God’s work when 
presented with the third question, “How can the academic support efforts of the Freedom 
Leadership Academy, inform educational leaders in developing school partnerships with 


91 Servant Leader Five, interview. 

92 Servant Leader Five, interview. 

93 Servant Leader Five, interview. 

94 Servant Leader Five, interview. 

95 Servant Leader Five, interview. 

96 Servant Leader Five, interview. 

97 Servant Leader Five, interview. 
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churches.” 99 Taking from the pedagogy of Freedom Schools, the academy believes that 
anyone who works at educating is doing the work of God, a belief that is stressed by 
Mariam Wright Edelmen, founder of the Freedom Schools. 100 Through the academy, the 
church provides wrap around services that keeps scholars engaged in positive 
activities. 101 


Interview Five: Project Director 

The Project Director answered the question, “Why are you engaged with the 
education of African American male students attending Mary B. Martin School,” with a 
reference to the cradle to prison pipeline. 102 A huge disparity exists in how young black 
children are policed in their communities and how they are punished in schools. 103 
Additionally, economic disparity is evident in the kind of resources predominantly Black 
public schools receive based upon the tax bracket of where the school is located. 104 

Through the academy, which is inspired by the Children’s Defense Fund Freedom 
School Initiative, not only does the increased literacy help to bridge learning loss. 105 
“[Fjamiliar, culturally relevant and competent narratives” are introduced to children of 
diverse ethnic backgrounds and economic statuses, but primarily African Americans, 


99 Servant Leader Five, interview. 

100 Servant Leader Five, interview. 

101 Servant Leader Five, interview. 

102 Project Director, interview by author, October 14, 2019, interview five, transcript, Freedom 
Leadership Academy, Mary B. Martin School, Cleveland, OH. 
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according to the Project Director. 106 The academy stimulates the scholar’s interest in 
learning and reading because of the familiarity of the stories provided. 107 

When asked, “How do you address the social and academic needs of African 
American school-aged males in your community,” she stated that the components of the 
program beyond literacy, promotes leadership skills, social activism, and social action. 108 
Scholars learn that they can make a difference through protest as well as their personal 
behavior in the classroom. 109 African American middle school aged, male scholars 
involved with Freedom Schools are socialized in a culture with a high positive 
atmosphere. 110 

In answering the question, “How can the academic support efforts of the Freedom 
Leadership Academy, inform educational leaders in developing school partnerships with 
churches,” she stated that the church has been a catalyst, historically, for the advancement 
of African Americans. 111 The first Freedom Schools in Cleveland were sponsored by 
churches. 112 Through the academy, scholars are provided “a space to answer their own 
questions, to form their own opinions, and to decide who they want to be.” 113 


106 Project Director, interview. 

107 Project Director, interview. 

108 Project Director, interview. 
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Education professionals learn to let loose of the reigns and allow for children to 
control their own outcomes. 114 They leam to respect the scholars as human beings. 115 
Educators learn to facilitate scholars learning and curiosity about their identities. 116 This 
allows scholars to explore themselves. 117 

Interview 6: Assessment Consultant 

When the Assessment Consultant was asked, “Why are you engaged with the 
education of African American male students attending Mary B. Martin School,” she 
stated that her family consists of Black men - her husband, two sons, a grandson, and two 
brothers. 118 Her experience has been that Black men require a special quality and way of 
relating to them that produces positive energy. 119 In her familiarity with MBM School 
and Dr. McPherson, another Black male, McEachern recognizes that Black male students 
need special encouragement for positive results and she makes herself available. 120 

When prompted further on how she addresses “the social and academic needs of 
African American school-aged males in your community,” she stated that she had been 
involved as a volunteer, primarily, with Freedom Schools and the Freedom Leadership 


114 Project Director, interview. 
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116 Project Director, interview. 
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118 Barbara McEachern, interview by author, October 14, 2019, interview six, transcript, Freedom 
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Academy. 121 She sees her role primarily as an advocate. 122 She fights for systemic 
change in the school system and how they engage children, especially Black males. 123 

In answering the question, “How can the academic support efforts of the Freedom 
Leadership Academy, inform educational leaders in developing school partnerships with 
churches,” she readily admits that the task is not easy. 124 The school system must buy 
into the concept and churches must be willing to allow their facilities to be used to house 
the program. 125 From previous assessments, she states that Freedom Schools effectively 
eradicates summer reading loss. 126 The Academy creates a “positive social, emotional 
experience” for scholars. 127 The results of the academy are scholars who perceive 
themselves as leaders and understand their purpose. 128 The scholars influence other 
students positively. 129 


Group Interview: African American Male Scholars 

A group interview where scholars had to write down the answers to three 
questions was given during the program on Monday, December 2, 2019. Because the 
scholars participated in the academy, we had permission to use the answers based upon 
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the school and church partnership. The questions posed to the scholars were (1) “is 
school important to you;” (2) “is the Freedom Leadership Academy helpful to you;” and 
(3) “how can the Freedom Leadership Academy be improved.” While all scholars 
participated, the infonnation collected here are the results of answers from the nine 
African American male scholars in use for our purposes. Answers from the African 
American female scholars were not included. 

Parents and Guardians 

Parents have little trust for the church and the school. This can be a major 
hindrance to any program designed to help African American male scholars. My 
intention was to engage the parents with questions specifically focused on the changes in 
socialization and academics that they could see with their scholars. Unfortunately, only 
one parent signed the parental/guardian participant form. This was signed only after 
following a scholar to his mother’s car to ask for her participation. The researcher never 
interviewed her, but she was provided with a gift card as a token of appreciation. 

Research Design 

Data from interviews was collected and coded as verbatims (see Appendix B) 
from five individual interviews, a group interview, and a three question group interview 
(see Appendix C) in order to provide verifiable results from the research. Trustworthiness 
of the data was established by sharing it with the research context and professional 
associates. This project used the proactive action research methodology obtaining solely 
by qualitative data. As a form of participatory action research, proactive action research 
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is based upon “the notion that researchers should work together with research participants 
to help them address, make sense of, or improve upon local issues or dilemmas,” 
according to Sarah J. Tracy. 130 Jackie Baston clarified that new practices, like the 
Freedom Leadership Academy, lend themselves to the proactive action research method 
which begins with trying “a new practice,” “incorporating hopes and concerns,” data 
collection and analysis, and reflection on alternative possibilities. 131 

Measurements 

The project goal was to address academic achievement disparities for African- 
American male students at Mary B. Martin School. The program involved eight context 
associates: an assessment consultant, an executive director, a program director, and five 
servant leaders. The directors and servant leaders were young adults from Cleveland. The 
assessment consultant, originally from Brooklyn, New York, is a retired professor and 
now resides in Cleveland. Each context associate had been trained in the Freedom School 
Methodology and was paid a stipend on behalf of the church. Additionally, the consultant 
and the executive director of the academy were church members and they are mother and 
son, respectively. All context associates worked together, previously, providing the 
academy at the other locations mentioned earlier. 

The school principal and his staff were equally involved with the incorporation of 
the program as an afterschool program. They met with the executive director, the 


130 Sarah J. Tracy, Qualitative Research Methods: Collecting Evidence, Crafting Analysis, 
Communicating Impact (West Sussex, UK: Wiley-Blackwell, 2013), 10, 56, 62. 

131 Jackie Baston, “Introduction to Action Research" (paper presented at the Qualitative & 
Quantitative Module of the United Theological Seminary Doctor of Ministry Intensive Seminar, Dayton, 
OH, January 24, 2017). 
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consultant, and some of the servant leaders to provide whatever resources were needed to 
ensure the successfulness of the academy. This included providing the academy 
representatives access to sixth through eighth grade scholars, promotion of the academy 
beyond the classroom, help in meeting the Cleveland Metropolitan School District 
background check requirements necessary for interaction with the scholars, and 
presentation time during an assembly of teachers, staff, parents, guardians, and scholars. 


Table 1 - Categorized Responses from Interviews with the Context Associates’ 


Questions 

Motivation 

Socialization 

Academics 

Why are you engaged 
with the education of 

African American male 
students attending Mary 

B. Martin School? 

Listening, 

Understanding, 

Culturally 

Relevant Stimuli, 
Encouragement 

“Stand in the 
Opportunity Gap,” 
Perspectives and 
Experiences, 
Exposure, Positive 
Energy 

Literacy, 

Supplemental 

Learning 

How do you address the 
social and academic needs 
of African American 
school-aged males in your 
community? 

Give Voice, 
Leadership 

Skills, Social 
Activism and 
Action, Engage 
Scholars 

Relatability, 

Cultural 

Competency, 
Standards, 
Expectations, Role 
Models, Strengths 
Based Assessment, 
Process, High 
Positive, 

Atmosphere 

Empowerment, 

Accountability, 

Scholar 

Participation in 

Success, 

Systemic 

Change 

How can the academic 
support efforts of the 

Freedom Leadership 

Academy inform educational 
Leaders in developing school 
Partnerships with churches? 

Pedagogy, God’s 
Work, Positive 
Activities, 
Historical, 

Church 
Commitment, 
Scholars’ 
Leadership 
Influence Others 

Bridging, 

Relevance, 
Interaction with 
Caring Adults, 
Trauma Healing, 
Partnership, 

Catalyst, Social and 
Emotional 

Experience 

Results, 

Equity, 

Facilitate 
Learning and 
Curiosity, 
Conceptualize 


Source: Appendix B 
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Instrumentation 

This project’s instrumentation was the usage of open-ended questions through 
five individual interviews and one group interview with three context associates, an open- 
ended questions group interview with the scholars, and observations by the researcher. 
Only one parent signed the form to participate with reluctance. She was never 
interviewed because of an expressed lack of time commitment. 

It would have been significant if parents and guardians participated in the study; 
however, only one of them was willing to give consent for participation. This can be 
attributed to the limited influence of the school to convince parents as well as a lack of 
influence of the church to do the same. Fortunately, the school was able to get consent 
forms from parents and guardians to allow for the scholars to participate in the academy. 

Summation 

The professional associates for this research study were Evelyn L. Parker, Ph.D., 
Gary R. McPherson, Ed.D, and Thea W. Wilson, Ed.D. Dr. Parker is a graduate of 
Northwestern University and serves as the Susanna Wesley Centennial Professor of 
Practical Theology at Perkins School of Theology at Southern Methodist University. She 
provided insight into the sociocultural context influences on adolescents with book 
recommendations for the research. Dr. McPherson is a graduate of Ashland University 
and serves as the principal of Mary B. Martin School. He provided access to the scholars, 
teachers, and staff at Mary B. Martin School through the professional collaboration of the 
school, the church, and the Freedom Leadership Academy. 
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Dr. Wilson is a graduate of Argosy/University of Sarasota, serves as the 
chairperson of the Leadership Council of University Circle United Methodist Church, is 
the Vice President for Children and Families at the Council for Economic Opportunities 
of Greater Cleveland, and serves as the first African-American female President of the 
Ohio Association for the Education of Young Children. She provided discussion, critique, 
and general support from the church leadership. They each encouraged the continuation 
of the project, especially through a change of context from Lexington, KY to Cleveland, 
OH. 

Planning for the Project 

The academy commenced on October 7, 2019 with the collection of data 
beginning on October 8, 2019. The first semester of the academy ran for ten weeks 
through December 10, 2019. This was a departure from the original timeline. We did not 
have all the background checks of the context associates in place to begin the program on 
August 27, 2019, as proposed. 

The initial planning meeting with Dr. McPherson, Mr. Smith, and Professor 
McEachern took place on July 29, 2019 with follow up meetings on August 1, 2019 and 
August 6, 2019. We attended an open house at the school on September 11, 2019 to 
introduce the academy to parents, scholars, and educators at MBM School. The turnout, 
however, was not promising for recruiting scholars into the academy. 

Dr. McPherson followed up with a great push to get scholars signed up by 
inviting Mr. Smith to classes with prospective students. This drove the interest of 
approximately forty students; however, only thirty-one scholars participated due to the 
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late start of the academy which was in competition with other afterschool activities. Nine 
male scholars participated on a regular basis. Group interviews replaced one on one 
interviews with the scholars. 

Stakeholders 

Dr. McPherson was the only professional associate who was engaged in the 
project. As the principal of MBM School, he provided the academy team of context 
associates with guidance on getting the acceptable background checks for access to the 
school and the scholars. He was instrumental in establishing of the dates the academy 
would begin, promotion of the academy, and permission slips from parents and guardians 
for the participation of the scholars. Dr. McPherson wrote a letter of support for the 
academy (see Appendix D) as we sought funding from granters. He expressed the 
significance of the collaboration between Church In The Circle and MBM School. 

The context associates who had a lead role with the project were Professor 
McEachern, Mr. Smith, and Leslie Wright. Context associates Justin Burnett, Donnell 
Collins, Briana Foy, Brittinie Jermon, and Dennis Welch were called servant leaders (see 
Appendix E for context associate biographies). As the assessment consultant, Professor 
McEachern provided pre-survey questions for the scholars directly related to the academy 
with the intention to conduct a post-survey screening. She also provided posters relevant 
to African culture (see Appendix F) that were posted in the classroom. Mr. Smith and Ms. 
Wright, as the executive and the project directors, respectively, recruited and processed 
the servant leaders through background checks, created the curriculum and assigned the 
servant leaders task, and provided overall support for the academy including snacks. 
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Field Project 

The sessions, originally to have taken place twice a week on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, were adjusted to Mondays and Tuesdays because of other school conflicts. 
Scholars were provided journals on the first day of the academy and the pre-survey was 
administered. The executive director, project director, servant leaders, and assessment 
consultant were provided with the plan and consent forms for their participation 
following the first session. Between Tuesday and the following Monday, the first and 
second sessions, the context associates’ interviews were recorded. Some were 
interviewed as a group and others were interviewed individually. 

The scholars were provided journals and research questions; however, only the 
African American male scholars answers were used in the research. Through the 
partnership with the school, we were allowed to ask questions of each scholar. The 
scholars could self-report their grades, also. A consent form was provided for the parents 
of the scholars and an assent form was provided for the scholars, although it was not 
necessary because of our partnership. To obtain the parents’ participation in separate 
interviews, a consent form was provided to them through their children. Parents and 
guardians who agreed to participate in an interview received a $25 gift card for their 
participation. 

The context associates took turns leading academy activities, breakout sessions, 
and games with the scholars. Foy and Jermon led most of the sessions. They created an 
agenda (see Appendix G) for each session that included a personally significant question, 
goal setting, and a quote of the day. 
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All context associates engaged the scholars with a motivation song they learned 
from Freedom School training. With the help of the context associates, the scholars 
created a Cooperation Contract (see Appendix H). The actions of Burnett, Collins, and 
Welch provided a supportive role that provided the scholars with the understanding that 
the women are the leaders and men take instructions from leaders, regardless of gender. 

Implementation 


Collection and Analysis of Data 

The interviews with the context associates were recorded using the Voice Memos 
application on my Apple iPhone. After recording the interviews, they were transcribed 
verbatim. The interview questions for the scholars were written on the dry erase board of 
the classroom. The scholars were provided with a single sheet of lined paper to record 
their answers numbering them one through three. When they finished recording their 
answers, the servant leaders collected the papers from the female scholars. The researcher 
collected the papers from the male scholars. Response categories that emerged from the 
data were motivation, socialization, and academics. The data from both the context 
associates and the scholars suggests partnerships between church ministries and educators 
improve outcomes for African-American male middle school students. 

Data Outcome 

The Hough neighborhood is a community where parents feel a lack of safety for 
their children because it is being gentrified, impoverished, and has a high rate of mass 
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incarceration, environmental racism, hunger, drug addiction, and unhoused families. The 
majority of the students at Mary B. Martin School receive free and reduced cost lunches. 
The community is walking distance from the Cleveland Clinic - one of the greatest 
medical institutions in the world, yet as a nonprofit organization, the clinic is exempt 
from paying taxes that could directly impact the quality of MBM School. 

The number of context associate respondents were eight African American adults 
- four men and four women. The number of scholar respondents were nine African 
American male youth. The context associate respondents addressed the issues through 
their answers to the three interview questions. The scholar respondents provided voice in 
their answers to the three questions from their group interview. 

When asked the question one, “why are you engaged with the education of 
African American male students attending Mary B. Martin School,” the context associate 
respondents mentioned that their identification with the hardships and struggles of 
growing up in Cleveland, the lack of access to equitable education in marginalized 
communities, and their own abilities to achieve in the face of the apparent educational 
and economic disparities, makes them feel responsible for addressing the academic 
wellbeing of the scholars through the academy. Through the socialization of their 
presence in the academic environment, especially African American males, and the 
development of encouraging relationships that demonstrates someone cares, the scholars 
are motivated and provided positive reinforcement to reach new heights. They display 
empathy for the scholar by listening and understanding with a shared unique perspective 
and experience because culturally competent relevancy is the affinity between the 
respondent and the scholar. 
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When asked question two, “how do you address the social and academic needs of 
African American school-aged males in your community,” the context associate 
respondents agreed that a strengths based engagement approach that creates a relationship 
of equals engages the scholars to address their own social needs. Standards for social 
interaction must be established and rooted in the dynamics of family and church and 
transcend to the classroom and neighborhood. The context associate respondents state 
that socialization of scholars with African American male role models directly reflects 
the scholars’ environment. This can quell learned behaviors of hypermasculinity, hyper¬ 
aggressiveness, and associated with African American males in the public education 
system as a microcosm of the society at large. A high positive atmosphere of compassion 
through love and laughter is the foundation for social transformation that takes place in 
the development of leadership skills, social action, and activism, according to the context 
associate respondents. 

Providing academic standards, expectations, and accountability for African 
American male scholars empowers them to direct their own destinies without limiting 
them. Knowledge of African history empowers scholars academically by motivating 
them with role models who replace the negative stereotypes of African American males 
prevalent throughout the society. Recognizing trauma in the lives of the scholars enables 
the church to spiritually address those needs and becomes a gateway to improving 
academic achievement. Scholars need advocates who will address systemic change 
socially and academically. 

In response to question three, “how can the academic support efforts of the 
Freedom Leadership Academy, inform educational leaders in developing school 
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partnerships with churches,” the context associate respondents believe that educators 
must see results they can respect. Those results can be positive changes in the scholars’ 
behavior and academic achievement through improved socialization as well as scholars 
viewing themselves as leaders and understanding their purpose at school, at home, and in 
the neighborhood. According to the context associate respondents, the training of 
educators in the Freedom School pedagogy can make a difference that leads to systemic 
change because they become advocates within the system. 

At the very least, educators can become participating observers with the academy. 
Through the academy, educators can learn to allow for children to be empowered to 
control their own outcomes. The academy, through the church, bridges the community 
with the school system as a wraparound service engaging scholars in positive activities 
which serves as an added benefit to educators. 

When the scholar respondents answered question one “is school important to you,” 
from their group interview, each scholar agreed that school was important to them. In 
addition to a simple yes affirmation, one scholar stated in his response that school was 
important to him because learning was important. Another scholar stated that school was 
important to him because it helps him to achieve his goals in life. A third scholar stated 
that an education is needed to have a good job. A fourth scholar stated that school helped 
him to be better than he was already. 

When the scholar respondents answered question two, “is the Freedom 
Leadership Academy helpful to you,” one scholar answered “I don’t know” while another 
scholar did not answer at all. Other scholars said the following: 

1. “It helps because they give us advice and I use it in school.” 
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2. “It does not help me.” 

3. “It helps me speak my mind.” 

4. “It helps me in school.” 

5. “It helps us with history.” 

6. “It helps me read better.” 

7. “It helps me with more info about Black History.” 

In answering question three, “how can the Freedom Leadership Academy be 
improved,” one scholar respondent answered, “I don’t know,” a second respondent 
answered, “the program is good as it is,” while two other respondents did not answer at 
all. Other scholar respondents said the following: 

1. “It can be improved with more games.” 

2. Three scholars said it can be improved by doing more fun activities. 

3. “It can be more days of the week.” 

As the researcher observed the data and participated in the program by assisting 
the servant leaders, the categories of motivation, socialization, and academics stood out 
in each session. Each session began and ended with the motivation song, “Something 
Inside So Strong.” 132 The context associates engaged the scholars in singing the lyrics 
and dancing to the music in a way symbolic of someone overcoming struggle and 
hardship. Throughout the session healthy snacks and water were always available to the 
scholars at their request. 

The lessons were written on the classroom dry erase board in the form of the 
agenda along with internal and external goals and a quote of the day. Each week had a 

132 Claudius Afolabi Siffre, composer, “Something Inside So Strong,” recorded 1987, China 
Records 837 369-2, CD. 
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different theme (see Appendix I). “The Book of Knowledge” was included as an agenda 
item, a reference to learning about historical figures or facts from African culture, some 
of which were posted in the classroom, while a scholar read the infonnation in front of 
everyone. The “Cooperation Contract,” created by the scholars at the first session with 
the help of the context associates, was reviewed at each session. Other activities included 
games that called upon using mathematical and literary skills as well as reviewing journal 
entry answers to questions (see Appendix J) the scholars wrote from assignments given to 
them to do at home with their families. 

Summary of Learning 

The data from the study results illuminated how the praxis of prophetic activism 
through culturally-based church programs, in partnership with middle schools, increases 
academic achievement for African American male students. This study was limited by 
the sample size, response rate from scholar respondents, and possible observation bias of 
the researcher. This study provided the researcher the opportunity to bring into 
congruence the field of educational leadership and the faith community to address the 
mutual issue of educational inequity for African American middle school male youth. A 
limited generalizability from the findings of this research intersect with the work of 
Jordan and Wilson that concludes with churches as “motivational centers ... and 
powerful centers of social learning and development.” 133 


133 Diedria H. Jordan and Camille M. Wilson, “Supporting African American Student Success 
Through Prophetic Activism: New Possibilities for Public School-Church Partnerships,” Urban Education 
52, no. 1 (2017): 113. 
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The exclusive nature of this study does not lend itself to transferability of the 
findings. The Freedom School pedagogy from which the academy is derived, however, is 
a proven concept in practice that has been instituted nationwide. The sampling in a future 
study could be expanded with more theoretical diversity by considering an academy 
created for African American scholars and segregated by gender or other classifications 
not possible in this study. 

The researcher learned several things about himself. In my own academic 
development from childhood, I was fortunate to attend a parochial school with private 
dollars and a strong focus on academic achievement and critical thinking. The cultural 
focus along with socialization and high energy motivation were lacking along my 
academic journey. Like many African American males, I did not know about my African 
culture and history until I attended a historically Black college. Through the academy, 
African culture and history was available to African American male scholars at an early 
age. 

I learned that the problem of educational equity did not emanate from the scholars 
at Mary B. Martin School but from an indifferent social order of systemic racism that 
masquerades as academic achievement and economic gaps while both should be labeled 
as disparities. Before this study, I believed that youth who were loud and disruptive in 
class needed discipline and better parenting. Now I believe that educators need to find 
culturally competent ways of reaching children and I can identify what that looks like 
through the University Circle United Methodist Church Freedom Leadership Academy. 
Educators can more effectively reach youth and improve academic outcomes in 
partnership with the church. 
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Conclusion 

The Cleveland Metropolitan School District wants to connect with viable 
programs in the community that address issues of education for African American males 
attending middle school. 134 According to Eric Gordon, the United Way has partnered 
with the school district in order to provide a network of organizations and entities in 
Cleveland that provide services for the schools at every level. 135 The need to address the 
academic achievement gap as educational disparity at the middle school level for African 
American males is great because the school district has difficultly educating and 
graduating this demographic from middle school into high school. 136 

Additional research combining the discipline of educational leadership with 
ministry is needed. Education disparity in the African American community persists and 
the effort to prophetically address it must be informed by theoretical as well as biblical 
and theological foundations. The historical foundation of the problem suggest that it has 
existed for a long time but has not been addressed so as to eliminate the problem. 
Africentric multicultural churches and ministries can be conduits of effective change to 
address the disparity. The church is needed to stand in the gap and serve as a perpetual 
resource and advocate for children and families who have been oppressed and 
marginalized by systemic racism. Using an intersectional Black theology of liberation 
along with critical race and social learning theories, dissecting the ongoing history of 
oppression through education for people of African descent since 1619 when the first 


134 Eric Gordon, interview author, Cleveland, August 30, 2018. Mr. Gordon is the Chief Executive 
Officer for the Cleveland Metropolitan School District. 

135 Gordon, interview. 

136 Gordon, interview. 
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enslaved Africans were brought to North America as chattel, and understanding the 
current context, the resources are available to empower future generations in the 
continued fight against social injustice precipitated by education inequity. 

As a result of the data, University Circle United Methodist Church has great 
potential in making an impact in the Cleveland Metropolitan School District and 
surrounding districts through further development of the Freedom Leadership Academy. 
As a ministry of prophetic activism, like that of the Prophet Nehemiah in rebuilding the 
wall surrounding Jerusalem, the academy had obstacles of obtaining resources, both 
financial and human, along with opposition from forces who were happy with the way 
things have always been. With the rapid gentrification of the Hough community and the 
demographic change in the church, the academy was a benefit to the scholars and is 
necessary for them to overcome barriers that impede their liberative success of 
educational equity. The church will continue the academy in the Spring semester of the 
2020 academic school year using a $20,000 grant from the East Ohio Annual Conference 
of the United Methodist Church. The church will seek funding from the Say Yes 
Cleveland program to continue this prophetic praxis by establishing a Freedom School 
during the Summer and continuing the academy into the 2020 - 2021 academic year. 137 

The data identified a disconnect with educators and pedagogy that is most 
impactful for African American male scholars. The church is considering the 
development of Freedom Partners which would be a component of the Freedom 
Movement to engage educators to make a difference in developing sustainable 
partnerships with churches and employing systemic change in the Cleveland 

137 Say Yes Cleveland, “RFP Released for Out-of-School Time Programs,” accessed January 23, 
2020, https://sayyescleveland.org/uncategorized/ost-rfp-released/. 
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Metropolitan School District. As part of the training, a book and training film advocating 
the merits of the Freedom Movement can have a major impact on educators developing 
church partnerships as suggested by Servant Leader Three. 

The success of the project suggests that the model can be replicated. To have 
greater success based upon the lessons learned, the church should forgo any focus on 
evangelizing the scholars, their families, or school staff and place their efforts solely on 
establishing the academy. The church must have a plan and seek funding from sources 
beyond the congregation. The plan should include training for the servant leaders and 
educators. Several scriptures for prophetic preaching and praxis (see Appendix K) at the 
church can be foundational to the plan. This project was unique in presenting an example 
of prophetic activism with a small, multicultural church, University Circle United 
Methodist Church, that flies under the radar. Regardless of the limited data, prophetic 
activism can and should be transferrable to every ministry setting. 

As I look back over the journey, I realize that I have been challenged and changed 
through the Prophetic Preaching and Praxis Focus Group at United Theological Seminary. 
I am the dream of George Harvey Everett, an enslaved African who was six years old in 
1863. His dream was for his progeny to become educated and advance to become doctors 
who serve humanity. 

The journey to fulfill his dream has not been easy. It originally began with a toxic 
church environment. My toxic ministry context changed to a racist environment at a new 
church. The synergy paper brought me back to memories of my childhood friend, Robert 
Pollard, who left us after a fatal swimming accident and reconciled with me how it relates 
to my ministry in today’s context. The biblical foundation drew me closer to the 
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prophetic word of God. The historical foundation angered me, the theological foundation 
educated me further on Black Liberation Theology, and the theoretical foundation 
stretched me. Through the integration of these foundations, the project formed me to be 
intentionally spiritual and prophetic. 

The intensives were especially challenging to me. Having two faculty mentors, Dr. 
Kenneth Cummings and Dr. Robert Walker, who went through the program under 
Reverend Dr. Samuel DeWitt Proctor, and realizing that Reverend Dr. Otis Moss Jr. and 
Reverend Dr. Jeremiah Wright are all graduates of United Theological Seminary, I felt as 
if I am in an Apostolic Succession of great African American male progressive preachers 
and practitioners. When I was challenged by conservative fundamentalists who refrained 
from critical thinking, I learned that, regardless of others, I have to chart the course and 
continue the journey like those prophetic preachers and activist who came before me. 

Everything came together and made sense in the focus group meetings, especially 
while listening to my mentors as they lectured in their prophetic element. The focus 
group gave me a sense of belonging. The trips, to places where I had never considered 
how it would be to do ministry, were quite informative and humbling. All things 
considered, I am thankful for this journey, the program, the project, and the people I met 
along the way! 
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Participant consent letter 

Prophetic Activism: Increasing the Academic Achievement Among Low Performing 
African-American Male Students at Mary B. Martin School 

Please read the following explanation of this study. Signing this form will indicate you 
have been informed about the study and that you consent to participate. I want to ensure 
you understand what you are being asked to do and what risks and benefits - if any - are 
associated with the study. This should help you decide whether you want to participate. 
You are being asked to take part in a research project conducted by Danny Anthony 
Everett, MDiv, a doctoral candidate under the direction of faculty mentor Kenneth 
Cummings Sr., DMin - both with the Prophetic Preaching and Praxis Focus Group, 
United Theological Seminary, 4501 Denlinger Road, Dayton, Ohio 45426. 

Project description This study is about the prophetic activism approach to church 
ministry by culturally-focused, faith communities and faith-based organizations to 
increase academic achievement as the gateway to success for African-American male 
students in middle school. Your participation in this study is entirely voluntary. You may 
decline to participate at any time. 

Procedures If you agree to take part in the study, I will observe you in your work with 
the University Circle Freedom Leadership Academy. Furthennore, here are examples of 
questions I may ask you during an interview. 

• Why are you engaged in the education of African American male 
students attending Mary B. Martin School? 

• How do you address the social and academic needs of African 
American school-aged male youth in your community? 

• How can the academic support efforts of the Freedom Leadership 
Academy inform educational leaders in developing school 
partnerships with churches? 

Approximately 29 participants over the age of 18 and 20 participants under the age of 18 
will be invited to participate in this study. The interviews will occur at a time and place 
that is most convenient for you. Interviews will be audio-recorded and recordings will 
only be used for research purposes. 

Risks and discomforts Risks for participating in this study are minimal. You will be 
participating in an interview that may elicit emotions about your job. The only risk of the 
study is the possibility of experiencing some stress from discussing aspects of the job. If 
you feel uncomfortable at any time, you may choose to skip questions, or you may ask to 
be withdrawn. 

Benefits There are no direct benefits for participating in this study other than the 
possibility of gaining greater understanding of academic disparity issues related to 
participants in the University Circle Freedom Leadership Academy. 

Study withdrawal You have the right to withdraw your consent or stop participating 
at any time, for any reason. You have the right to refuse to answer any question(s). 
Confidentiality Every effort will be made to maintain the privacy of your data. To 
protect confidentiality, no personally identifying infonnation will be used. The results 
may be used in reports, presentations, or publications, but your name will not be used. 
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To reduce concerns about confidentiality, you will choose or be assigned a pseudonym, 
and none of your infonnation will be kept under your real name. All electronic files of 
observation notes, interview transcripts, and audio files will be kept in physically secured 
locations by using password-protected files and locked drawers. 

Invitation for questions If you have questions about this study, you should ask the 
researcher before you sign this consent form. If you have any questions following this 
study, please feel free to contact Danny Anthony Everett at 
pastore@churchinthecirc le.com. 

If you have any questions regarding your rights as a participant, any concerns regarding 
this project, or any dissatisfaction with any aspect of this study, you may report them - 
confidentially, if you wish - to faculty mentor, Kenneth Cummings, Sr. at (502) 229- 
8487. 

Authorization I have read this paper about the study, or it was read to me. I know the 
possible risks and benefits. I know that being in this study is voluntary. I choose to be in 
this study. I know that I can withdraw at any time. I have received, on the date of the 
signature, a copy of this document. I realize I will be audio-recorded. 

Name of Participant (printed) 


Signature of Participant 


Date 


Adult Participant Consent Letter 
(parent/guardian) 

Prophetic Activism: Increasing the Academic Achievement Among Low Performing 
African-American Male Students at Mary B. Martin School 

Please read the following explanation of this study. Signing this form will indicate you 
have been informed about the study and that you consent to participate. I want to ensure 
you understand what you are being asked to do and what risks and benefits - if any - are 
associated with the study. This should help you decide whether you want to participate. 
You are being asked to take part in a research project conducted by Danny Anthony 
Everett, MDiv, a doctoral candidate under the direction of faculty mentor Kenneth 
Cummings Sr., DMin - both with the Prophetic Preaching and Praxis Focus Group, 
United Theological Seminary, 4501 Denlinger Road, Dayton, Ohio 45426. 

Project description This study is about the prophetic activism approach to church 
ministry by culturally-focused, faith communities and faith-based organizations to 
increase academic achievement as the gateway to success for African-American male 
students in middle school. Your participation in this study is entirely voluntary. You may 
decline to participate at any time. 

Procedures If you agree to take part in the study, you must complete the parental / 
guardian permission fonn for children participating in research and your child must sign 
a youth assent fonn. I will provide a journal for you to write about your child’s 
involvement with the University Circle Freedom Leadership Academy, sponsored by 
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University Circle United Methodist Church. Furthermore, here are examples of questions 
I may ask you to reflect on in the journal. 

• Why did you allow for your child to participate in the Freedom 
Leadership Academy? 

• How do you believe the Freedom Leadership Academy will address 
the social and academic needs of your child? 

• How can the academic support efforts of the Freedom Leadership 
Academy inform educational leaders in developing school 
partnerships with churches? 

Approximately 29 participants over the age of 18 and 20 participants under the age of 18 
will be invited to participate in this study. Journals will be collected prior to the end of 
the project. 

Risks and discomforts Risks for participating in this study are minimal. You will be 
participating in journaling about your child’s social and academic needs. That may elicit 
emotions about their school’s ability to address those needs. The only risk of the study is 
the possibility of experiencing some stress from sharing this information. If you feel 
uncomfortable at any time, you may choose to skip questions, or you may ask to be 
withdrawn. 

Benefits Other than the possibility of gaining greater understanding of academic 
disparity issues related to participants in the University Circle Freedom Leadership 
Academy, there are no direct benefits for participating in this study. 

Compensation You will receive two gift cards per family in the amount of $ 10 for 
your participation. The first card will be disbursed when you submit a signed consent 
letter, the pennission letter and the assent form. The second card will be disbursed when 
the research project has been completed. All disbursements are contingent upon your 
participation and not your child’s participation. If your child withdraws from the project 
and you continue on with the project, you will receive the both disbursements. In the 
event that your child and you withdraw from the project, you will forfeit the second 
disbursement. 

Study withdrawal You have the right to withdraw your consent or stop participating 
at any time, for any reason. You have the right to refuse to answer any question(s) in the 
journal. 

Confidentiality Every effort will be made to maintain the privacy of your data. To 
protect confidentiality, no personally identifying infonnation will be used. The results 
may be used in reports, presentations, or publications, but your name will not be used. 

To reduce concerns about confidentiality, you will choose or be assigned a pseudonym, 
and none of your infonnation will be kept under your real name. All electronic files of 
observation notes, interview transcripts, journals, and audio files will be kept in 
physically secured locations by using password-protected files and locked drawers. 
Invitation for questions If you have questions about this study, you should ask the 
researcher before you sign this consent form. If you have any questions following this 
study, please feel free to contact Danny Anthony Everett at 
pastore@churchinthecircle.com or (216) 421-1200. 

If you have any questions regarding your rights as a participant, any concerns regarding 
this project, or any dissatisfaction with any aspect of this study, you may report them - 
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confidentially, if you wish - to faculty mentor, Kenneth Cummings, Sr. at (502) 229- 
8487. 

Authorization I have read this paper about the study, or it was read to me. I know the 
possible risks and benefits. I know that being in this study is voluntary. I choose to be in 
this study. I know that I can withdraw at any time. I have received, on the date of the 
signature, a copy of this document. I realize I will be audio-recorded. 

Name of Participant (printed) 


Signature of Participant 


Date 


Parental/Guardian Permission Form 
for Children Participation in Research 

Prophetic Activism: Increasing the Academic Achievement Among Low Performing 
African-American Male Students at Mary B. Martin School 

Introduction 

The purpose of this form is to provide you (as the parent of a prospective research 
study participant) information that may affect your decision as to whether or not to let 
your child participate in this research study. The person perfonning the research will 
describe the study to you and answer all your questions. Read the infonnation below 
and ask any questions you might have before deciding whether or not to give your 
pennission for your child to take part. If you decide to let your child be involved in 
this study, this fonn will be used to record your permission. 

Purpose of the Study 

If you agree, your child will be asked to participate in a research study about the 
prophetic activism approach to church ministry by culturally-focused, faith 
communities and faith-based organizations to increase academic achievement as the 
gateway to success for African-American male students in middle school. The 
purpose of this study is to understand how African-American male students, who 
participate in faith and culturally based extended school programs, may improve in 
their academic perfonnance. 

What is my child going to be asked to do? 

If you allow your child to participate in this study, they will be asked to: 

• Journal answers to questions 

• Complete a pre-program survey and post-program survey 

• Participate in group and individual audio and/or video taped interviews 

• Self-report academic grades 

This study will take place during six 30 minute sessions during the Fall Semester of the 2019 
Academic Year. There will be 29 participants over the age of 18, including parents and 
Freedom Leadership Academy adult youth workers, and 20 student participants under 
the age of 18 in this study. Your child will be audio and/or video recorded. 
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What are the risks involved in this study? 

There are no foreseeable risks for your child in participating in this study. 

What are the possible benefits of this study? 

Your child will receive no direct benefit from participating in this study; however, the 
benefit to society will be the possibility of gaining greater understanding of academic 
disparity issues related to African American male student participants in the 
University Circle Freedom Leadership Academy. 

Does my child have to participate? 

No, your child’s participation in this study is voluntary. Your child may decline to 
participate or to withdraw from participation at any time. Withdrawal or refusing to 
participate will not affect their relationship with the University Circle Freedom 
Leadership Academy in any way. You can agree to allow your child to be in the study 
now and change your mind later without any penalty. 

What if my child does not want to participate? 

In addition to your permission, your child must agree to participate in the study. If 
you child does not want to participate they will not be included in the study and there 
will be no penalty. If your child initially agrees to be in the study they can change 
their mind later without any penalty. 

Will there be any compensation? 

You will receive two gift cards per family in the amount of $ 10 for your participation. 
The first card will be disbursed when you submit a signed consent letter, the 
pennission letter and the assent form. The second card will be disbursed when the 
research project has been completed. All disbursements are contingent upon your 
participation and not your child’s participation. If your child withdraws from the 
project and you continue on with the project, you will receive the both disbursements. 
In the event that your child and you withdraw from the project, you will forfeit the 
second disbursement. 

How will your child’s privacy and confidentiality be protected if s/he participates in 
this research study? 

Every effort will be made to maintain the privacy of your child’s data. To protect 
confidentiality, no personally identifying infonnation will be used. The results may 
be used in reports, presentations, or publications, but your child’s name will not be 
used. 

To reduce concerns about confidentiality, your child will be assigned a pseudonym, 
and none of his information will be kept under his real name. All electronic files of 
observation notes, interview transcripts, journals, and audio files will be kept in 
physically secured locations by using password-protected files and locked drawers. 
Your child’s research records will not be released without your consent unless 
required by law or a court order. The data resulting from your child’s participation 
may be made available to other researchers in the future for research purposes not 
detailed within this consent fonn. In these cases, the data will contain no identifying 
information that could associate it with your child, or with your child’s participation 
in any study. 
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If you choose to give permission for your child to participate in this study, your child 
will be audio and/or video recorded. Any audio and/or video recordings will be 
stored securely and only the research team will have access to the recordings. 
Recordings will be kept for one year and then erased. 

Whom to contact with questions about the study? 

If you have questions about this study, you should ask the researcher before you sign this 
consent form. If you have any questions following this study, please feel free to contact 
Danny Anthony Everett at pastore@churchinthecircle.com or (216) 421-1200. This 
project proposal and application has been submitted and approved by the United 
Theological Seminary Doctoral Studies Committee. 

Whom to contact with questions concerning your rights as a research participant? 

If you have any questions regarding your rights as a participant, any concerns regarding 
this project, or any dissatisfaction with any aspect of this study, you may report them - 
confidentially, if you wish - to faculty mentor, Kenneth Cummings, Sr. at (502) 229- 
8487. 

Signature 

You are making a decision about allowing your child to participate in this study. Your 
signature below indicates that you have read the infonnation provided above and have 
decided to allow them to participate in the study. If you later decide that you wish to 
withdraw your permission for your child to participate in the study you may 
discontinue his or her participation at any time. You will be given a copy of this 
document. 

_ My child MAY be audio and/or video recorded. 

_ My child MAY NOT be audio and/or video recorded. 


Printed Name of Child 


Signature of Parent(s) or Legal Guardian 


Date 


Signature of Researcher 


Date 


Child Assent Form 

We are doing a study to learn about people who do well in school and people who do not 
do well in school. We are asking you to help because we don’t know very much about 
whether or not scholars your age have the help they need to be do well in school. 
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If you agree to be in our study, we are going to ask you some questions about school. We 
want to know whether or not you think the Freedom Leadership Academy helps you to be 
a successful scholar. For example, we will ask you it is important to do well in school. 

You can ask questions about this study at any time. If you decide at any time not to finish, 
you can ask us to stop. 

The questions we will ask are only about what you think. There are no right or wrong 
answers because this is not a test. 

If you sign this paper, it means that you have read this and that you want to be in the 
study. If you don’t want to be in the study, don’t sign this paper. Being in the study is up 
to you, and no one will be upset if you don’t sign this paper or if you change your mind 
later. 


Your signature: 

Date 

Your printed name: 

Date 

Signature of person obtaining consent: 

Date 

Printed name of person obtaining consent: 

Date 
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The following six transcripts were recorded and written verbatim by the 
researcher from interviews with the Freedom Leadership Academy staff The staff was 
charged to answer the following questions: (1) why are you engaged in the education of 
African American male students attending Mary B. Martin School; (2) how do you 
address the social and academic needs of African American school-aged male youth in 
your community; and (3) how can the academic support efforts of the Freedom 
Leadership Academy inform educational leaders in developing school partnerships with 
churches? Acronyms are used to identify the roles of the interviewees and identify the 
interviewer. The acronyms are AC (Assessment Consultant), ED (Executive Director), 

PD (Project Director), PE (Pastor Everett), SL1 (Servant Leader One), SL2 (Servant 
Leader Two), SL3 (Servant Leader Three), SL4 (Servant Leader Four), and SL5 (Servant 
Leader Five). The recordings will remain on the researcher’s personal server for one year 
until October 7 and 13, 2020 in agreement with the signed participant consent letters. 

Transcript of Interview One by the researcher with Servant Leader One, Servant 
Leader Two, and the Executive Director of the Freedom Leadership Academy at 
Cilantro Taqueria Restaurant in Cleveland, Ohio on October 8, 2019 

PE: I want to thank you all for doing this, first of all for doing this. I’m not going to use 
your names. I’m just going to do this to get your feedback. It’s open ended questions, so, 
it’s not like yes or no, but it’s like whatever it is that you feel in terms of answering this 
question, you go ahead and say that. 

SL1: Okay. 

PE: The first question, I’ll start off [with] is “why are you engaged in the education of 
African American male students attending Mary B. Martin School?” 

ED: Well, myself, being an African American male, um, who has also grown up in inner 
city Cleveland, I know some of the struggles, um, and hardship that the children face and 
I know that they do need help. Um, and for me, um, just trying to do my part to step into 
the gap. Um. 

PE: So, what are some of those hardships and struggles? 

ED: Um, well for one, like I would say, the main thing when you live in a capitalistic 
society and you have a lack of capital, ... slight laughter ... that’s going to mean the main 
struggle. Um. And then, uh, when society sees these young children without capital 
struggling, they associate those struggles to ... slight laughter ... other things. 

PE: Like? 

ED: Like, um, like aptitude, like ability, like um, intellect, um, like, even um... Some of 
them handicapping ... slight laughter ... um, behavioral, um. All these, um, actions or 
behaviors can easily be changed. And like, like you were saying there before there, it’s 
not intrinsic. It’s not the person. It’s just a behavior and behaviors can be changed. And 
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a lot of times we know behaviors are primarily a response to stimulation. So, if we can 
change the stimulation, we should be able to change the behavior. And, so I believe that 
no child is, um, lost or too far gone, um. It just requires a different stimulus. Urn, it 
requires love, compassion, and um, effort - someone to just try to stand in the gap. I think 
a lot of times the gap persists because people just don’t try to fill it and it’s not as difficult 
as one might think it will be to stand in that gap for some, especially for underprivileged, 
young Black children, um. Today, I might have had one of the best times giving out forty 
apples. Just amazing, you know, to um, to be able to nourish the children and know that 
they were hungry and needed it, and ... 

SL1: And appreciated it. 

ED: And appreciated it, yeah, and wanted seconds. And, it doesn’t take a whole lot to, 
you know, to fulfill those needs. So, that’s why I do programs, uh, like this for 
underprivileged, at-risk youth. 

SL1: Uh, yeah as a, as an African American man, I just feel like it’s important to be in the 
classroom and be with these young people, um, there’s a lack of African American male 
teachers actually, and so, basically non-existent. 

ED: Uh huh. 

SL1: You don’t go in the classroom and see an African American man in front of the 
classroom teaching children. That’s a rarity for all children across the country. So, myself 
if I can be in there and show them who I am and they can see me, it’s important, uh. My 
dad always told me, or his, his belief is they have to see it, right. So, my parents really 
never moved away and never left our neighborhood because they wanted people to see 
them in the neighborhood. They wanted the people to see, what a tight communal married 
family who take care of they kids, taking care of their property, and care about everybody 
in the neighborhood. 

ED: Um huh. 

SL1: Because if you see it, it has an effect on everybody around you. 

ED: Um huh. 

SL1: And it had an effect on everybody I grew up with. 

ED: Yep. 

SL1: Just seeing my dad. 


ED: Um huh. 
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SL1: A lot of people come up to me and tell me “your dad was the only dad I had or a 
second father to me.” 

ED: Um huh. 

SL1: And so, to me, I’m just try to pass that along. Education has always been important 
in my family and we’ve gotten pretty far over the generations just through education. 

ED Um huh. 

SL1: So being in the room and trying to pass along the belief that education is 
important... 

ED: Um huh. 

SL1: It’s to be valued. 

ED: Yep. 

SL1: It’s to be cherished, not to be looked at as “oh, you different, you want to, you 
actually want to read and write.” They kept us from reading and writing. 

ED: Right. 

SL1: It was actually illegal for, uh, people, at one time, to read and educate themselves. 
So, we should be thirsty for knowledge. 

ED: Uh huh. 

SL1: Sometimes, there’s that saying “if you want to keep something away from the 
African American, put it in a book...” 

ED: Yep. 

SL1: “because they not going to read it, they don’t want to know about it.” So just to be 
around these young people, I think its valuable. Um, and we also have another saying, 
“there’s no, we don’t believe in throw away people.” We don’t believe in throw away 
children, especially. 

ED: Nope. 

SL1: We work with youth from the inner-city to the suburbs to inside juvenile detention 
centers. And I, I can’t really say it’s a difference. If you connect with them ... 


ED: Yep. 
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SL1: and they know you care, then you can lead them to places they couldn’t even 
imagine. And then, once you connect with them, they’ll do it. Because we’re not trying to 
save anybody. We just want them to understand what they are, who they are from within, 
and then they’ll do it themselves. They’ll become the light, to shine within they families 
and they communities. 

ED: Um huh. 

SL1: We just need more. That’s what’s lacking; a lack of care. A lack of people stepping 
in and really wanting to be that model for these young people. 

ED: Um huh. 

SL1: We showed up today and, right before I, we left, the girl said “you going to be here 
Monday.” I said, “I’m going to be here Monday.” She said, “you not going to be here.” I 
said, “I’m going to be there. Are you going to be there?” And she said, “yeah.” And, it 
was like she was playing but, but I feel like when I show up, and she see me show up, it’s 
going to mean something because somebody probably hasn’t shown up in her past. 

ED: Um huh. Yep! 

SL1: That’s basically where I am with that. 

PE: Okay. I call the name of the second servant leader. 

SL2: Loud laughter ... Wow, you said everything! 

ED: Laughter. 

PE: But they didn’t say it from your point of view, an African American woman. 

SL2:1 feel like it feels different for me just as being a scholar and being that, that scholar 
that needed somebody to talk to, or just be there, just actually care about me. That’s why 
I do, that’s why I do help out and want to be a part of it just to make a difference into 
somebody else’s life because I know I needed that person. I really wouldn’t be where I 
am at today if it wasn’t for these people. And then, also, it’s not enough people. There’s 
definitely not enough people that want to help. And, I just feel like it also help with less 
men in prison when we helping these kids. Because if you don’t have nobody that love 
you, care for you, ... 8:37 ..., because that’s what they feel like care about them. That’s 
what the feel like, that’s, they don’t even matter. “My mom don’t care about me. She 
gone. My dad not even here. I don’t even know who he is.” So I feel like we need more 
people like the, like this to make a difference. 

PE: Okay. That’s good. It’s whole lot different from what they said. 

SL2, ED: Laughter. 
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SL1: It is. 

PE: That’s good. That’s good. Okay, so let me go on to the second question. And I’ll go 
over here and start with you. So how do you address the social and academic needs of 
African American school age male youth in your community? Not even just sticking to 
the program, but beyond the program how do you, um, address the social and academic 
needs of those students, of those youth? 

SL2: Um. 

PE: Or is this the main thing you’re doing it through? 

SL2: What? 

PE: Through Freedom School, right? 

SL2: Yeah. 

PE: Okay, so well let’s use Freedom School then. Um, so when talking about social, like 
when you’re doing Freedom School, your like, “Heyyyy!!!” Demonstrating SL2’s 
interaction with the scholars as enthusiastic, look at me. 

ED, SL1, SL2: Laughter! 

PE: That’s social, right? That’s social, isn’t that right? 

ED: Um huh. 

PE: And now, you’re making them feel like it’s okay, you know. And so, academic is, 
you know, it’s that literacy part and the educational, so... 

SL2: Okay, I got what you was saying. Cause I would say, I’m glad that you like... 
laughter ... That was cute though. Explain it, um, to me in a different way, because, uh, 
when you first said, I’m like... mind wasn’t there. But, um, I think it’s just, being 
relatable to the scholar cause they understand when they, when you know exactly what’s 
going on like, “yeah, you know I ain’t have no father either in my life, so I understand,” 
or you know. So I think being relatable, um, goes with the social piece, and when they, 
when you understand the culture, it’s good for you. Like when if I’m talking to a teacher, 
that’s been, um, got a silver spoon in her mouth the whole time, she don’t understand 
what I’m going through. I can’t even relate to you. So it’s, it’s not, like the culture and 
being relatable could make us connect. 

PE: So what, what about the culture that makes, that makes it so that you, what is it that 
makes you connect, in terms of the culture? When you speak of culture, what are you 
talking about? 
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SL2: Us as a community, like... 

PE: Whose us? 

SL2: Black people. 

PE: Okay. And, so. 

ED: Young Black people. 

PE: Yeah. 

SL2: Right 
PE: Yeah. 

SL2: Cause, I’m not that far in age with them, also, and then I can relate to them because 
we come from the similar background. 

PE: Um huh. Okay, okay. That’s good. You started it off. I’m going to give it to [SL1 ]. 

SL1: Okay, socially, I would say, I believe in standards, right. My grandmother set 
standards. So even, when I’m not in the classroom, if I’m in the neighborhood, there are 
certain standards, right? Just cause we live in a neighborhood that other people don’t 
think it’s good, it’s a good neighborhood. It’s our neighborhood. So, if I see you throwing 
trash down, I’m going to ask you, “why you think your living in a dumpster?” We live in 
good neighborhood too. If you throwing trash down where you live, “do you think where 
you live is garbage? Do you think of yourself that way? And, if not then we shouldn’t be 
doing that around here.” And sometimes you get a dirty look, but there are sometimes 
people go, “Oh, okay. I never thought about it like that.” And so, I think, in terms of 
socially, we have to have a standard for our young people and just don’t accept nothing. I 
mean, it’s okay to be young and have fun, but we should first lead the way and show 
them examples of how to do stuff right. So, once again, if they see me cutting my grass or 
being a gentleman or opening a door or helping the older people in the community or 
whatever the case may be, even walking with my nieces or walking with my little cousins 
and being a father figure to them when I don’t have to. I’m trying to set an example, 
socially, of a different point of view cause I think Black males get a bad rep. My friend 
here is a great dad. My father is a great father. His father is a great father. My brother is a 
great father. My uncle is a great father. It’s a lot of Black men who do spend so much 
time with they children and do so many great things and it never gets recognized. So, I 
think we need to continue being the best that we can be as Black men and that’s an 
example of socially how to act and, cause we have other examples or negative 
stereotypes of how we are but I think if you can lead in your community, then socially 
you can do that. And, as far as academically I feel like anytime you got knowledge you 
share it. That’s why we, uh, start using that book, “The Thousand and One things 
Everyone Should Know About African American History,” by Jeffrey C. Stewart. We 
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use that book because there’s so much information in there that they don’t share at 
schools, that you might never learn if you don’t go to a library or you click on the right 
internet links or go to the college and get more in depth study of who you are and where 
you come from. So, everything I got, in terms of knowledge, I like to pass on because 
people did that for me. They dropped jewels of wisdom on me everyday from the time I 
came into this world. People was telling me things, even when I didn’t want to hear it, 
about something because knowledge is powerful. The more you know, the more 
opportunities you will have to do whatever you want to do in this world or the more 
opportunities you can create for yourself. You got enough knowledge, you can create 
opportunities for yourself. You don’t have to ask for help from people. You got the 
knowledge, you can go do it on your own sometimes, so I pass it on whatever I’ve got. If 
somebody told me something, I’m going to tell you. And, especially with the young 
people, so... 

PE: That’s good. That’s what’s up! ED? 

ED: Urn, for myself, um, kind of two parts, uh. I guess academically, like SL1 said, 
leading by example, um, and also, setting standards and expectations, holding, uh, 
holding them accountable. A lot of times people in their lives, may have expectations or 
standards, but they don’t hold the kids accountable to them. Um, so accountability, I 
think, is a big thing, um, everyone needs to feel like they are the masters of their destiny. 
And, I feel like when you can empower someone to feel like they are the master of their 
own destiny, I mean it’s, the levels of which they arise are limitless. And, another thing, 
Freedom Schools isn’t a, I like to say, it isn’t a faith-based program; however, it is a 
program backed by faith. And. 

PE: Explain it. 

ED: So, we don’t make any clear religious references in Freedom Schools. All religions 
are welcome. But we know that there’s a special, divine mission that we are on when you 
choose to embark in the Freedom Movement. Um, even when you reflect from our early 
days of struggle and strife in America to now, when you choose to be a part of the 
movement, that’s exactly what you are in. You’re in a movement for your people. And, I 
believe that, um, the world isn’t just black and white; that there is good and evil, and this 
is a program, to me, touched by God. It’s like so many different doors open up; obstacles 
just fall down. It’s just amazing the growth that you see when you are a part of something 
that’s divine. So having faith in the having faith in the children and knowing that they’re 
going to be okay, knowing that we’re going to be successful, knowing that we are going 
to make a difference, I believe that helps fuel our successes and our failures. Socially, for 
myself, I feel like I can do a lot with two “L’s” - laughter and love. And, I feel like as 
young Black men in America, we are, we’re so masculine, our expectation is to be, it’s 
like we’re hypermasculine and violent and that becomes the expectation of a man. Or the 
measurement of a man - “How violent can you be?” How aggressive can you be is the 
measurement of your manhood. And, it’s so destructive and I just feel like you know our 
inner city Black kids, they need to laugh more, they need to be loved more, they need to 
be hugged more. And, I really kind of believe it’s that simple. Love conquers so much 
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and there’s a lot of people who are hurting and who aren’t receiving love and given 
second chances and like SL1 said, “people giving up on them.” When you show a human 
being compassion, shew, I mean it’s just a gift that keeps giving for you and the other one 
- the recipient. So, I believe that we can really affect these youths in a major way with 
laughter and love. 

SL1: And, just one last thing. 

PE: Go ahead. If anyone wants to jump back into it. 

SL1: Just the way we interact with each other, I think, shows them a different way. 

PE: How’s that? 

SL1: When we, so when me, just the males, I’ll just use, because we’re talking about 
African American males, just the way me and ED and SL3 interact, we might come up in 
class, “Man I love you, man! I love you SL5! Man, I love you!” And they see Black men 
talking that way and giving each other hugs and dap and not being afraid to be open and 
say that stuff out in public in front of other people because like he said, we’re always 
taught to be hyper-aggressive; don’t show no emotions, don’t show no feelings; be tough; 
you can’t be talking about all this soft stuff. That’s what they keep, they teach them that 
from a young age. People tell them that, actually, love is soft and love is the most 
powerful thing in the world. How can that be so? That’s what’s got us through everything 
as a people through generations and centuries of hardships. So, just the way we interact 
and the way we speak to each other, in love, is, it shows them like, “Wait a minute! They 
grown men. These guys, they don’t, they don’t look like they pushovers either, but they 
still talk to each other in a way with respect, decency, and love at all times. And I think 
that’s important as just a social dynamic in the room. And the way we talk to the women 
in the room, we don’t talk to the women in the room like they less than, or they 
something that we trying to get on. They are women, they are here, we respect them, and 
we’re working with them. This is not a club. This is not a party scene. We are not being 
disrespectful. We don’t call people out they names and we snap out the negativity. So, I 
think when they see men acting that certain kind of way, once again just to piggyback off 
on what you were saying, it’s a different perspective, than that, hypermasculinity that’s 
fed out through the media and in their homes and sometimes in the environment and in 
the school life, right. And so, it’s just a different way. 

PE: That’s good. Okay, so let me this other question. How can the academic support 
efforts of the Freedom Leadership Academy inform the educational leaders in developing 
school partnerships with churches and faith-based organizations? 

ED: Well, for me, just letting us in the door. I mean, every time we show up, we show out. 
PE: What do you mean by letting you in the door? 

ED: Giving us access to your scholars, as well. Well later, we’ve had some, like, 
wonderful ideas, in terms of being able to change a system, but if anyone is aware of 
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social systems and how they work, they’re not so easily dismantled. And there are a lot of 
other systems in place to make sure that the current system is perpetuated. 

PE: So, explain that to me. 

ED: So, for example, you know, SL1,1, and SL2, we’ve had the benefit of life 
experiences; however, Freedom Schools is the common denominator that gave us the 
tools to put in our tool boxes so we can actually go out and affect our work accurately. So, 
for example, there’s a national training every year that I have been to approximately eight 
to ten times and every year I learn something different. Without Freedom Schools, I don’t 
know what type of man I would be to this day. It prepared me to be a better father, leader 
in the community, and it really changed my life. I believe that it’s a particular training 
that’s required. It’s a particular pedagogy that is required. Without proper exposure to it, 
it just becomes that more difficult to do your job and get the results that you need. So, for 
example, when we were in the juvenile jail and we had an idea of all the guards being 
trained in freedom school methodology, how that would, in effect, change the whole 
entire building and how it functioned from the top down. We’ve had ideas of teachers 
going to training so they can receive this knowledge firsthand, as well. But there are 
teachers unions, there are different institutions in place to prevent these changes from 
recurring systematically, right? So, in the State of Ohio, you can’t force any teacher to go 
to any training that’s not in their contract. So, your hands are pretty much tied, right there, 
in terms of affecting a systematic change within a building. So, we know no administrator 
has the power to make a teacher receive Freedom School training, not in the State of 
Ohio. The unions are too powerful. 

SL1: Most states. 

ED: So, it would be nice if we can try to affect the large scale systematic change. I 
believe we can see a much greater return on our work. Not to get on any teachers, and I 
won’t mention any names but, for example, our nonn when we are trying to acclimate the 
students to when they speak to groups to stand up. So, public speaking becomes almost 
like second nature. There was another teacher in the room and their example was “Stand 
up like you about to fight somebody.” And, that’s not the energy we come with. And for 
the teacher to be properly trained in the methodology, it would take some professional 
development that, unfortunately, we can’t force or expose the teacher to. But we can 
come in and we can bring our own culture. It’s still difficult when you come in after 
school and you get all this positivity and love and you go to school the next day and you 
get hit with the same negativity and low standards and low expectations. So, 
systematically there needs to be a change. It really needs to be a change, systematically. 
But, until then, I am happy to stand in that gap. There really does need to be a systematic 
change, to me. Even when we go into the juvenile jails it almost felt like we were getting 
statistics on how the signals were going down... 


SL1: The test scores, reading scores were going up. 
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ED: The youth aren’t getting into trouble and that’s cutting back on overtime [for the 
jailers]. When they do get signals called, and the so-called SWAT team comes in, they 
get paid more. You’re just fighting a lot of systematic things. For them, it’s job security. 
When you have your inmates, that’s your product, that’s who you service. If you don’t 
have inmates, it becomes a problem, systematically. There needs to be some type of a 
way. I know that change is required. We are functioning in a broken system. I know it. 

It’s a fact. We are functioning in a broken system that really doesn’t work for most and it 
barely works for a few. 

SL1:1 think it needs to be more receptiveness to what we’re trying to do. It seems like 
everywhere we go, and they see us as young, we’re African American, we’re ranging 
from ages of early twenties to the thirties. I’m forty now, it’s always pushback when we 
come into the building. “Aw, they not about to do nothing. Look at them.” The first 
teachers, I don’t care if they’re African American, White, or in between, when they see 
us, they think nothing of the program instantly, as soon as they see us, just by looking at 
our faces. I would like it to be more receptive and just come see what we’re doing. Come 
spend a day with us. I know that got other stuff to do. Because when people do come and 
spend a day with us, and they sit in the room with us and they see what we’re really doing, 
it normally clicks and you have appreciation for it. We worked in the juvenile detention 
center. It was a lot of push back. But the people who actually participated in the program, 
those guards and those human beings, they changed. 

ED: Forever. 

SL1: And they became different people, by just being part of the program. Initially, they 
just come in there to watch the kids and hope a fight don’t break out. I’m just guard duty. 
I’m just watching the door. But then they start reading with the kids. They start getting 
into the things. They start singing the chants. Getting into the knowledge. Getting into the 
whole structure of the program. Following our tenets, following our structure. Not being 
as aggressive with the juveniles. I’ve seen work in that building and that place is 
dysfunctional. And it still worked in there if you let it work, if you embrace it. I see other 
programs with people who don’t look like us and they get welcomed. They’re giving 
them thousands of dollars. They’re letting them come in. Sometimes they’re just doing 
nothing but playing basketball with the kids, like in the juvenile detention. They got red 
carpet treatment when they came in and they’re not doing nothing. They’re not teaching 
them nothing. They’re not developing them. They’re not making them better young men. 
They’re just playing basketball with them. I’m not saying you can’t things from sports. 
You can. But I saw the gangs. I’ve seen they were just playing basketball. There was 
nothing other than that. And so, why are they getting so welcomed and we’re doing 
something. Like ED said, it is a divine calling. We were doing something that people 
didn’t think we could do. They gave us the worse of the worse or what they thought was 
the worst of the worst. Kids that couldn’t get along; different units, different gangs, 
different everything. 


ED: Murderers, rapists. Real crime. 
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SL1: And they came together and became something that people couldn’t imagine. And 
so, if you’re open to it, and as an adult you get stuck in your ways, but I would like the 
school administrators “okay, you’re the principal, come sit there. Don’t just glad hand us 
and never show up. Sit in there one time and see what we’re doing.” Or encourage the 
teachers. I know you can’t make a teacher stay, but I would like for them to stay, hang 
around, see what we’re doing, and really see the full power of what the program 
embodies. And they you will get it, you’ll see. But a lot of times, I think it’s just a stigma, 
once again, just on who we are as African Americans. It’s like, “well, what they going to 
do? Just play with the kids?” Naw, this is actually serious. We’re going to have fun, 
we’re going to laugh, we’re going to love, but there’s a goal behind all of this. And, I 
would like it to be more welcoming. They got the tennis program in there, that’s cool but, 
I think our program needs to be more welcoming. I just feel like sometimes, the people in 
the building and these institutions that we come to, like it’s a system, it’s always like, 
“yeah, whatever. Y’all ain’t really about to do nothing. And then you never check it out 
for yourself. You never feel it, because when you show up, it can have an effect on you. 
Young, old, in between. 

PE: In that line with what you are saying, can the churches help to be a go between which 
you all do as a program and the schools? 

ED: Yep. 

SL1: Most definitely. Because I think churches are institutions that are sacred. They are 
institutions that people have more trust in at times, not everybody but, “Okay, the church 
is behind you? Let me check this out. Pastor E is behind you? Let me check this out.” So, 
I think when you have churches and institutions like that stepping in and being in 
partnership with Freedom Schools and Freedom Leadership Academy, I think it does 
kind of open up more doors and make people more receptive. So, I’m always glad when 
that’s happening because I do think the partnership in general is, it’s necessary at times 
but it’s also beneficial to everybody involved. Most definitely, I think the church’s being 
involved, it’s a wonderful thing. 

ED: I believe that almost only the church can step into a unique situation such as that to 
bridge the community with the school system. That is that opening - the church. If we’re 
looking at demographics, I think you actually do the scholar a disservice to introduce 
them to church as adults. A lot of scholars, if you’re coming from an at-risk population, 
you’re probably not receiving this type of exposure and knowledge from home. It’s 
probably not a lot of worship going on in your life. As early as possible if you can get 
exposed to church, religion, the love of God, people who care about more than 
themselves, the younger that you are exposed to that, the easier it will be once you get 
older and matriculate through life. 


SL1: Yeah. 
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ED: Because you don’t have the skepticism and you’ve had an introduction. I am sure 
that some of those kids, maybe, never been to a Methodist church but this would be there 
introduction. 

SL1: And a church is no different than anyone else, right? To say we want volunteers, not 
hostages. You don’t want people in the church who are just there because they looking 
for some kind of difference, “Oh, I got to go to church! If I don’t go, they told me this, 
that, and all this bad stuff is going to happen.” You want people who want to be there 
because they want to be there and they want to help the community. They want to be a 
part of something bigger than themselves, like ED said. And the younger you start that, I 
think, the more it becomes a part of who you are and you build a better foundation within 
the church and normally bigger, right? You get people when they are young, they might 
bring other people in there. It just grows and grows. You get people when they are 
older... 

ED: It’s that much more difficult, to me. 

SL1: Yeah. 

PE: You all talked about Black men having an identity crisis. Is there oppression and how 
do you liberate from that oppression? 

ED: I believe there is oppression, socially and economically and educationally. 

SL2: Um huh. 

PE: And who so? 

ED: Socially as Black men, we are pigeonholed into one of two categories and we’re told 
we’re supposed to fit into one of those two categories. I’ll give you an example. When 
my educated brother, SL1, came into the class with a nice hat, the children, from their 
limited experience in life, only seeing limited categories for Black men to be in, said, 
“You look like a pimp.” So, a nice dressed Black man with a hat on his head gets 
categorized into immediately something that is negative, illegal, and potentially can cost 
you your life. And, that’s the identity that you have to share. That’s one of the identities 
that Blacks have to pass around for Black males. The other is an athlete and the third is a 
rapper. Probably the next one maybe some one who is homosexual. And other than that, 
its almost like there are those four kinds of men and Black men are so profound and so 
deep and ... 

SL1: Diverse. 

ED: Diverse in every category. When the children, socially, only see themselves as fitting 
as an athlete, “I can only be an athlete, a pimp,” 


SL1: Or some kind of street hustler.” 
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ED: A thug. And “if I’m not one of them, I’m a homosexual.” That’s not going to cut it. 
So, we need more identities for them to be able to assume, the identity of neurosurgeon, 
the identity of astronaut, the identity of pilot, the identity of attorney, the identity of 
police officer, the identity of pastor. We need more identities for these kids to be able to 
grab and rap themselves. Like, SL1 said, that’s all they see, socially. 

SL1: Just in terms of oppression, statistically, they don’t lie. If you’re a man of color, 
you’re going to get more time for the same crime than a White person would. They’ve 
done studies on this. You face the same judge, the same crime, you’re going to get more 
time. It’s just shown, time and time again, to where, in all types of categories, if your 
name looks too Black, your resume gets thrown out, immediately. You get pulled over by 
the police, their interaction with you is way more aggressive. I’ve been in the Black seat 
of cars with White friends of mine who I went to college with. Police pull them over with 
such a different interaction. So much more polite. So much more, “I don’t mean to mess 
your day up. I’m sorry I’m pulling you over,” instead of how it is when they pull us over. 
So many interactions with us end violently when a Black man doesn’t even have a 
weapon. The woman went into the man’s house on the wrong floor and shot him to death 
and she said she was scared. And everybody celebrated when she got convicted but then 
she only got 10 years, which means she probably will only do four because she’s a police 
officer. She might get off on good behavior and do three. But she took a man’s life. And, 
if the shoe was on the other foot, as a Black man we all know that you can’t walk into 
nobody’s apartment, say that it was a mistake and you only going to get ten years. In 
Texas, they’ll probably give you the death penalty. And it’s just case after case and in 
that case she got convicted. But the man in Oklahoma, his car broke down and he ends up 
dying. The guy in New York gets choked to death over loose cigarettes. It’s illegal, but 
give him a fine and be on your way. Our lives don’t mean the same or the look at us 
differently. The man said Tamir Rice was a grown man. That’s why they rode up, didn’t 
stop the car, and shot him immediately. But if it was a white person... That’s what I go 
back to every time. You can YouTube videos where some White suspect running towards 
the police and they won’t shoot him. They guy can have a weapon and he won’t. So, the 
oppression on those levels is so ingrained to where it would be different if people were 
getting tried, convicted, and given the same time for the same acts, criminally. But until 
we can get the system, and the system is in place for a reason, so until we can get the 
system to treat us the same, cause that’s all we want, we want equal treatment, it kind of 
blows my mind when people say “Black Lives Matter” and people have a negative 
reaction to that. Why does me saying my life matter affect you in a negative way that you 
have to respond negatively and say all lives matter? Well, that’s inherent, but I’m just 
saying mine matter too. Your response to me should be, “of course it does,” and be about 
your business, if you have to say anything to me. Even in the schools, you’re living in a 
certain neighborhood where there are wealthier kids, that’s how these school systems are 
setup. Living in a wealthier neighborhood, you’re going to get more tax dollars, you’re 
going to get bigger and better schools, more funding and all that. But it’s funny to me that 
every time an athlete comes in this town, they don’t tell them to live in the city or live in 
a neighborhood where Black people live. They always push athletes to Strongsville, 
Rocky River, Bay Village, Avon Lake, and all these places where White people live. 

Then they get all those tax dollars and all that benefit and all that revenue from those 
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people living in their communities and spending money in their communities and 
building big houses in their communities. But these people look like us. They come from 
where we come from. But then it’s a system in place to drive them and put them in their 
place to help their people. And we should be all helping each other. I believe in that, if 
this was utopia. But it’s a game being played and the game keeps certain people here and 
other people here. And, it’s been happening to us for a long time. And there’s poor White 
people who face the brunt of capitalism and oppression, too, but what I’m talking about 
happening to us is on a greater scale in every shape and form throughout society. And it’s 
not just us talking about it. People do studies, statistics on these things, right? So, this is 
not just how I feel although I have seen these things. 

ED: We talking facts. 

SL1: We talking facts. We talking studies. We talking about things that have actually 
happened. So, that happens. But in terms of identity for us, we just have to be shown 
differently. And the more different identities we are shown, and the more different 
identities we appreciate. Sometimes you’ll see it, but you won’t appreciate it, right? 
Because people are telling, “you don’t want to be like that. You just want to be these 
certain things. That’s the only identities you need to worry about. That, you don’t want to 
be like that. That’s weird, that’s different, that’s not what we putting up on the standard. 
That’s not the ones that are getting elevated and trumpeted as they way you want to be.” 
So, we have to do that, too. You see, there’s different kinds of African Americans doing 
great things. We need to make sure we blow the hom for that, trumpet that, put that out 
there. And send that message that “that’s what we about.” And not just these other things. 
I had no response to that young man when he said I look like a pimp because I didn’t 
want to go so negative towards him. But I understand that dressing this way and then 
being labeled a pimp, in his mind, he might just be thinking I look cool and that’s his way 
of describing it. And that’s part of the cultural thing we do in the class where you don’t 
just jump to conclusions and jump down his neck because he’s probably trying to relate 
to you and trying to give you a compliment. But the compliment is coming out in the way 
that we’d rather him say something different than “you look like a pimp” cause a pimp is 
a predatory character in real life. He’s not a good guy. He’s not somebody to aspire to. 
He’s not somebody helping the community. He’s not somebody that’s doing any good for 
anybody, not even himself at times. Because you’re either working for the light or you’re 
working for the dark. If you’re a pimp, you’re working for the dark. You’re working for 
the wrong team. And so, that has an effect on you negatively, too. You’re either going to 
shine the light or you’re going to let the darkness creep over everything. And so, I like to 
tell people, we all got some kind of inner light within us. It don’t all work the same or 
look the same. I thi nk ED light is like the bat signal: it’s always shining and give people 
hope and they feel good just looking at it. That’s what kind of light he got! And when 
people get around him, it make them feel good. But some people are like lighthouses. 
Some people just, that lighter in the dark. But if you have a lighter in a real dark closet, 
that thing will light your way, too. So, whatever light you are, you can light the path of 
yourself and others. But if you not working for the light, then who you working for? Who 
you helping? And you can’t sit idly by. You got to choose a side. You have to choose a 
side. 
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SL2:1 just wanted to just add to what SL1 was just saying, well SL1 and ED, just about 
Black men being targets and looked at as being aggressive, whether they are or they not. 
Everything that’s been going on with all these Black men and women, too, but its 
majority Black men being killed by these police officers and killed by themselves. Just in 
Cleveland in general, it’s been so many deaths, so many young deaths, so many Black 
young men dying it’s crazy! It’s crazy but they’re looked at as targets automatically. You 
can be walking down the street and White person gets scared instantly. And there’s these 
other Black people that are scared of Black people. It’s crazy to me like, the system, 
society put Black men in this system, in this box of “these are aggressors.” Like if they’re 
not athletes, they’re drug dealers and rappers. It’s one or the other. And that’s just how 
Black men are looked at. Even when you hear about positive stuff on Black men, it’s not 
on the news. They not posting it. They posting about Johnny whoever just killing 
somebody or all these Black men dying. That’s what you see posting on social media, on 
the news you not seeing... 

PE: You didn’t see at 11 O’clock last night about the Freedom School? 

SL2: Laughter... But you not seeing no good movement going on in the news! You turn 
on the news channel, you not seeing no Black men on there doing positive things, doing 
good things. You not seeing them. You not seeing them on social media because, in 
today’s time, a lot of people are not even watching the news. You not seeing them. 

What’s going viral is the shootings and killings and fights. That’s what’s going viral. 
Ain’t no good things going viral. 

ED: You know what, I think, and this might be a little lofty, but with the new charter 
school movement, I know a lot of charter schools are horrible, but if there are a select few 
of them that are excellent around the country. And I think that, to affect some of that 
systematic change, if somehow, I don’t know how we can get it started, but if we can 
develop some of our own schools, I think we would be on our way to something special 
because the charter school was really meant to destroy our people and under-educate the 
Black community. There so many things that charter schools can skirt around the edges 
for providing. You really would get a subpar education at most inner city charter schools. 
But due to that same lack of regulation, I believe it creates an opportunity to do 
something special, me personally. So I think that would be a way of affecting a 
systematic change within. They may shut down charter schools then, laughter..., and put 
all the money back into public schools, laughter... The system might change but, I think 
that would be one way. And, I would love to see some type of grade school, elementary 
school, high school, anything set up for our youth with a Freedom School focus and a 
curriculum that reflects them and their successes and their challenges. I think that would 
be a wonderful way of going after the systematic oppression and dismantling the cradle to 
prison pipeline. 

SL2: That’s so serious. That’s something a lot of people don’t know about. Like when I 
am going and people ask me about from Starbucks and people ask me about that and I 
talk about the cradle to prison pipeline, they straight like did not know at all what it is. 
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And that’s crazy. It need to be more people that know about what’s going on. Cause 
that’s crazy to me. 

SL1:1 can’t remember that book we read to them, but the moral of the story is “there are 
systems in place, whether you recognize them or not.” And you can pretend all you don’t 
want to be a part of the system. You’re a part of the system. The systems going to have 
an effect on you. So the more you know about it, the more you can manipulate it for 
yourself. Just saying I’m not going to participate, man, that don’t work. Just like all those 
people talking about. 

ED: I ain’t going to vote. 

SL1:1 ain’t going to vote. 

ED: laughter... you ain’t doing nothing. 

SL1: It’s still going to effect you everyday. Every single day. They going to make rules 
and you’re going to complain about them but you ain’t participate. 

SL2:1 literally was just arguing with somebody about that. And I told them that you can’t 
win this argument. 

SL1: These laws are done but you don’t participate. 

SL2: And everybody be talking about their vote don’t matter. “Because you’re not 
voting!” 

SL1: Well, you’ve been gamed and brainwashed to believe that for a reason because that 
is also part of this system! They’re gaming people. When less than half of the country 
who is eligible to vote votes... 

ED: Less than half. 

SL1: how would we know what effect we could have? But the game is so deep that it’s so 
many people that say that who don’t participate. So many young people who don’t 
participate. Right now, they talking about millennials... The eighteen to, sixteen through 
thirty, whatever, thirty-two, is getting be more than baby boomers. Like baby boomers 
was this big generation of mass power and they talk about the baby boomers and they 
influence ... 

ED: They running stuff. 

SL1: on the vote in the country and how they running stuff. But they voting block matters 
because those people go out and vote. But if all you young people went out, you could 
have an effect. I tell young people all the time. “You want to have a real effect? Your 
friend become a judge. Your friend become a judge. Your friend become a lawyer. Your 
friend become the DA. Your friend become the mayor and then the rest of y’all run for 
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city council. Y’all run the whole town. And nobody can stop you. And it’s just a 
popularity contest. That’s why all these people that went to Glenville High School be 
councilmen and they become mayors. Or people that live in certain areas of this town, 
you can do it if you want to, but we gotta get bodies somewhere. And then you have an 
effect from the inside. Forget about just being on the police force. That’s cool, too! I like 
going to Detroit sometimes, seeing all these Black police officers. It blows my mind. But, 
they not running stuff. 

ED: Right! 

SL1: You need the people who’s enforcing laws and all this stuff. 

PE: So, you’re saying that even if you’re a Black police officer, that if you’re not running 
stuff, then you’re supporting the system. 

SL1: Well, you will be affected by the system. You will become a part of it because 
sometimes they teaching you the same things, right, or you become part of this group. 
And if you don’t follow these ways, you won’t be a police officer. So, we got quotas. We 
got ways we do business around here. If you not part of that... 

SL2: Sit at a desk. 

SL1: Oh, we going to get rid of you, right? 

ED: Or, you gonna feel not safe. 

SL1: Oh, you not gonna feel it. You not gonna be safe! 

ED: That’s what I’m saying. You don’t know it. 

SL1: They gonna make you want to leave, right? 

ED: You’re gonna leave! 

SL1: Because all this, “you going to turn in the bad guys,” well if it’s six, seven, eight of 
them and they got a group and you going to internal affairs all the time, they gonna make 
you unsafe. And so, you might want to go in there and do that. I’m not saying don’t, 
cause if it’s a team of y’all and y’all go in there, that’s cool. Oh, we gonna police our 
neighborhood. I didn’t like the fact that the state mandated that all these cities let these 
guys live where they want to live. 

ED: I know. 

SL1: Because, before it was an in house rule. If you want to be a police officer in 
Columbus, you don’t have to live in Columbus. I don’t care if you live by the border if 
you gonna live in the city. And, to me, how you going to take my tax payer dollars to be a 
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police officer but you think you better than living out here. Everybody living down here 
is an animal. So, I’m just going down here to be a guard at the zoo, but I don’t even want 
to live down here because that’s the mentality. I don’t want to live down here with them 
animals. I just want to come down here and beat them down and then go back home. And 
they always say, “Well I can’t feel safe down here.” You feel safe if you are doing 
everything right. Ain’t nobody targeting police officers when you doing everything right. 
That’s not real. That’s not reality. Maybe to a certain degree, but that’s life in general. 
Life in general, anything can happen, but if you doing the right thing and minding your 
business, they gonna be like, “oh, he cool” or “he fair.” He might not be cool cause he’ll 
pull you over, but he fair. But the system, it has an effect on you, whether you participate 
or not. 

PE: So then, can you say the same thing about Black teachers? 

ED: Definitely. 

SL1: Yeah. 

ED: I saw it today. 

SL1: Without a doubt. 

PE: How? 

ED: When the brother said, “Stand up like you’re gonna fight.” It’s a professional, see 
what I’m saying. 

SL2: That’s teaching kids though. So that’s why, he’s affected by the system and now 
he’s teaching the kids what the system taught him. So, it’s like a domino effect but in a 
bad way. 

ED: A big stupid circle. 

SL1: Where you gonna give them in house suspension for talking too loud. Or not even 
in house. Maybe three days of real suspension SL3 was talking about somebody got, to 
where it becomes, once again, right, a Black child pre-school, kindergarten they’re 
calling police on them. So even a Black teacher gets to be part of that system where “this 
is how we handle Black children. We handle them with firm, not fair. We just gonna be 
firm and aggressive and always overstep. If the punishment should be just something 
simple, we gonna go deeper than that...” 

ED: To the max. 

SL1: “because we need to be hard on these people.” But when it’s somebody else, once 
again, it’s always... 
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ED: Aw, “they just a kid.” 

SL1: right. “They just a child.” 

ED: You can be a thirty-five year old white male in the Olympics and go to Brazil and lie 
and talk about somebody beat you up because they ain’t give you what you wanted. So 
now you setup that whole lie and then, they don’t even want to punish you because they 
say, “Aw, he just a kid.” 

SL1: But come to find out you lied, you tore up they property and he not a kid. 

ED: pounding on the table.. .No! A thirty-seven year old grown man! pounding... And let 
a nineteen year old Black boy do something. 

SL1: Fifteen! 

ED: He’s a man! 

SL1: They want to give you adult time. 

ED: Yeah, he’s charged as an adult. 

SL1: No slap on the wrist. No boys bad boys. Ever. What the judge say. The White boy 
raped the girl and left her behind the dumpster. He said, “I don’t want to ruin that young 
man’s life.” He doesn’t want to ruin his life! He attacked somebody but he sees 
something in him because “we look the same.” And so, “I don’t want to punish you.” But, 
if that had been one of us, he ain’t even going to care about your life at that point. “You 
did what you did, you’re gonna get this time, and I have no sympathy.” 

ED: And even like the Central Park Five. 

SL1: Oh, my goodness. 

ED: You had people who knew it wasn’t them and said “Man they need to be punished 
anyway. They was raising hell in the park.” 

SL1: “They was doing something.” The president, to this day, said they was doing 
something. Because he was one of the main people who was “get those animals.” 

ED: “They was in the park terrorizing!” 

SL1: even when they got exonerated, he still “Naw, they did something.” We showed that 
documentary religiously to the kids in the juvenile institution. I would like to show it. We 
just don’t have enough time in our programming for this program because it would eat up 
time. 
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Transcript of Interview Two by the researcher with Servant Leader Three of the 
Freedom Leadership Academy at Mary B. Martin School on October 14, 2019 

PE: Why are you engaged with the education of African American male students 
attending Mary B. Martin School? 

SL3: Cause, they’re our future and I’m trying to make them, motivate them to be men 
scholars, the ladies be ladies. Go to that next level. 

PE: What do you mean by they are our future? 

SL3: They’re the next ones to take on the leadership. 

PE: How do you motivate them? What do you mean by that? What motivates them? 

SL3: First of all, somebody that’s listening and understanding where you coming from. I 
lot of people just talk at people, especially kids, instead of understanding why they’re 
doing what they’re doing or why they react the way they react. Like I told one of the 
scholars last Tuesday, “you don’t have to be what they say you are. You got to work on 
who you want to be. 

PE: What motivates them? 

SL3: Like I said. When you start listening to them and hearing them and then you start to 
expound on what they tell you and try to work with that first and then everything they say. 

PE: Does motivation come from meeting them where they are? 

SL3: Meeting them right where they are. 

PE: How do you address the social and academic needs of African American school-aged 
males in your community? 

SL3:1 coach. I spend time with kids, when I can. I’m always trying to give them a word 
of encouragement. When they were kids, I started to going to get myself into church. 

Most of my cousins, little cousins, followed that. I knew that I had a spark more with kids 
than with people my age because I think I was a little outspoken or ahead of my time with 
them. So they made jokes because they didn’t understand where I was trying to go with 
things. That’s how I can relate to these children because some of them are ahead of their 
time so you don’t hear them. So you try to shush them instead of letting them excel. 

PE: What do you coach? 

SL3: You, know I did basketball at your church. 


PE: I know, but what else? 
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SL3: Well, they got flag football, too. 

PE: Ok. 


SL3:1 consider myself a life coach, for real. 

PE: How can the academic support efforts of the Freedom Leadership Academy, inform 
educational leaders, like the principal or even like the school board or what have you in 
developing school partnerships with churches? 

SL3: By the change, their change, the kids going to school. They’re going to change at 
some point. They’re not going to be as radical as they are at this moment. They can 
understand that they can have fun but when to have fun. 

PE: So, the transfonnation in the children, in the scholars, when that shows up that’s how 
your able to... 

SL3: Then, they going to want to have meetings with us on “how did you... ,” see what 
I’m saying? 

PE: Right, right. Ok... Do you have any other comments that you want to express? 

SL3: That’s what I was explaining to you about the book. It means so much to me. Once I 
get that out there... 

PE: Say more about the book. 

SL3: The book will be about, like, every kid and everybody have a struggle in life. But 
you get Christ in your life and then you find a place like Freedom School, it’s endless 
what can happen after that. 

PE: Expound on that more. What’s your vision for that? 

SL3: The vision is how many homes the book and the movie will bring, you know, is 
endless. And if we do it through churches, many souls can be saved just because they 
understand. Now the community comes back to and then the schools. That’s a big thing. 
You know we did it in juvenile, too. 

PE: Right. 

SL3: And, we were changing the dynamic. 

PE: Tell me about the juvenile experience. 

SL3: Well, those kids, they all fell in love with SL4. So they started coming more and 
more. And then they really started reading more, opening up to us more. They even 
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wanted to get into trouble just not to go back to their pods to mess with us, stay with us. 
But, we always were able to talk them back into going. “Go back to your pod. We’ll see 
y’all tomorrow.” But like, that time they spent with us was there best times there. 

PE: So then, the book, the film, those two things are another aspect of this, answering the 
question, how do you address the social and academic needs of African American school- 
aged male youth in your community. Because It’s not going to only impact them. It’s 
going to impact the parents... 

SL3: Break down the system. The whole system. That’s what the Holy Spirit do. 

PE: Ok. I think that’s good. 

SL3:1 appreciate you. 

PE: No, I appreciate you bruh. 

Transcript of Interview Three by the researcher with Servant Leader Four of the 
Freedom Leadership Academy at Mary B. Martin School on October 14, 2019 

PE: Why are you engaged with in the education of African American male students 
attending Mary B. Martin School? 

SL4: Well first, I really believe that the education for African Americans, period, is 
lacking. I hate when people say that there is an “education gap.” To me, it’s and 
opportunity gap. So a lot of our Black and Brown students don’t have access to education 
and have not since the beginning of time. So for me, it is how you fill in that “gap” and 
what does that mean for our community for them to see people who look like them filling 
in that gap for them. So, for me, I’m always like, I love, love literacy! For me it was 
something that could open up the windows to impossible possibilities. So, reading always 
for me was something that could take me from Cleveland and put me in Europe but I’m 
still sitting in Cleveland and I want that same experience for kids. But then, also 
understanding how much of our life is involved in literacy and making sure that they 
have those tools to be able to navigate their adulthood. It’s important to me that any and 
everybody who can get involved in education does it. But more specifically, Black people 
get involved with the education of Black people because we can give a perspective that I 
don’t think anyone else can. Because we’re coming from the same experiences, we’re 
able to relate culturally for them and I think that shifts the way a child learns when they 
can see themselves in a teacher and in opening their minds to those possibilities. Also, I 
think even a little bit broader than that, a lot, specifically for Black males, I think there 
are very, like negative stereotypes of women. And sometimes they experience race 
negative stereotypes and just have negative interactions with Black women be it a mom 
that speaks negatively to them because how they feel about their father or just coming in 
contact with how social media and TV even portrays it. So, for me as a Black woman, 
coming into the classroom and trying to show Black men, very specifically, Black 
students, male students, a different perspective on how Black woman are. So, that they 
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can learn how to interact better, have better relationships with Black woman, have better 
ideas of what Black woman look like. Because again, media is not doing the greatest job 
and sometimes, even at home, they’re not having the greatest experiences. And even 
hearing something as simple as, “I love you,” from a woman not yelling, from a woman 
not being portrayed as whatever, God knows, they see. So, it’s very, very important for 
me to close the gap and to be a different perspective for them. So, Mary B. Martin comes 
in, cause my team, this is where we got blessed to be able to be, but also, understanding 
where Mary B. Martin is situated in Cleveland. So, I think about property taxes. When 
they say that schools will be able to thrive based on property taxes, when you look at this 
neighborhood, that’s almost going to be impossible to for this school to ever do that 
because the property taxes of this area are some of the lowest in the city. So, again “gaps!” 
laughter ... Gaps that are intentionally wide and intentionally will not be closed unless 
people like us come in and kind of be supplemental to what they’re learning in school. 

PE: How do you address the social and academic needs of African American school-aged 
male youth in your community? 

SL4: Well, first is understanding what the need is. I think all too often people go into 
communities trying to change them without asking what the people need or what actually 
they desire to see for themselves. That’s a whole project within itself. Understanding 
what the need is; what they already, not lack, but have some opportunity to grow. 

Because, I thin if you approach education in children as they lack something or there’s a 
deficit, then you’re already going with messianic complex and that doesn’t foster a good 
relationship where they can be involved in their academic success as much. So, it’s 
something I learned from Darius Daniels from Changed Church and a couple of the 
pastors that I pay attention to. This complex, that you’re always trying to over 
compensate and over save people and you believe that you can save everybody. Well, the 
problem with that in leadership is you approach your client, your student, whoever it is 
that you’re trying to help with this idea that you got all the answers versus approaching it 
into a relationship. “How can I help you? What do you see you need and how do you see 
I fit in that? And then how do I empower you to go and do that versus giving you all the 
answers and almost smothering you to where you can’t participate in your healing or 
participate in your academic achievement. So, take that off. You’re not anybody’s savior. 
I’m coming in as an enhancement to what you already have. So now, I can sit with a 
student and say, “you already got everything that you need. I just need to show you how 
you have it” versus “I’m going to give you everything you need to succeed. I got all the 
answers. Here’s the book. You read it, you take the test, and that’s how you pass and 
become a successful adult.” That’s not how that works. Nobody... you can’t do life like 
that. So, again, first what’s the need. And then, build the relationship because half of 
learning is “I respect you because of how I feel about you, so now I can open up to what 
you’re teaching me.” So now we’re developing relationship. I’m getting to know you on 
a personal level and to me, through that relationship, I can also see, not just what you 
need academically, but what you need trauma wise. I think when you talk to a child or 
adult for that matter, you’re really kind of growing with them and trying to see how they 
can expand and grow with their minds, you’ll start to see how trauma can block some of 
that stuff. So now we can address your trauma, we can get kind of some healing going in 
that, and now you can be a better, you can be more open to learning. I think, you might 
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see in church sometimes, once you kind of address those spiritual boundaries that people 
have because of daddy issues or mommy issues, or whatever the case, they’re more apt to 
leam or the Word will sit better in their heart when they can address some of that pain 
cause sometimes pain is a blockage. So, I kind of facilitate that way. Like, let me find out 
what this child is really dealing with, we can heal that stuff and then they can care about 
what a math problem is or why it’s important for them to know how to read. So that’s 
how I approach it. 

PE: Wow. That’s awesome. 

SL4: Thank you. 

PE: How can the academic support efforts of the Freedom Leadership Academy infonn 
educational leaders in developing school partnerships with churches? 

SL4: So, I think for me it will go back to that healing and trauma part. I did a workshop 
called “Art and Activism: Healing Our Communities.” I think what Freedom Leadership 
Academy can do, which would be so awesome and unique with developing partnerships 
with churches is identify those traumas. So when we’re doing some of our activities 
we’re bringing out, some of those activities are intentionally talking about with children 
what is it that they are struggling with home. What is it that bothers them? We even 
intentionally, through relationship building, ask certain questions that kind of pull out 
some of that stuff, right, for lack of a better word, may not come out in a math class. 
Freedom Leadership Academy has this freedom to sit and talk about leadership 
development, talk about self-efficacy and these other cultural things that maybe a child is 
more like now they can come to you and say, “hey. I’m really struggling with such and 
such. I’ve experienced this at home. This abuse is happening or I’m hungry or I don’t 
have a relationship with ... So, we can have these types of discussions and then, by 
empowering the child, they can help, we can help give them tools for their own success 
and their own healing. And so, I think Freedom Leadership Academy can shoe churches 
how to take it beyond just the pulpit. Just having the conversation, or not even a 
conversation, just having a sermon on Sundays, how do you take that and break it down 
to workshops or break that down to a community that feels more comfortable coming to 
just talk? So much healing happens in just talking. So, I think sometimes some churches 
have gaps in relationship. That’s why I like this new idea of these small groups where 
you’re replacing Bible study with small group topics and books and now we’re 
discussing the book but we still got some Word in there. Freedom Leadership Academy 
is doing the same thing. So, it’s school, but I ain’t going to give you a worksheet. I’m 
going to give you a conversation and now you can build something based on what you 
learned. So I think the partnership between relationship, trauma healing, and education all 
can come together in both churches and schools can use that together cause there’s some 
stuff we can learn from the church and, not forgetting that Freedom Schools period were 
based on the Civil Rights Movement, anyway and who was the cornerstone of that - 
church. So, bring it back together, that full circle of the church was the cornerstone for 
Civil Rights Movement. That’s what, to me, is happening. That’s where the pastors’ got 
us fired up and ready to go change something, but then Freedom School and the Freedom 
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Summer came in and gave some context and more training in the streets for the churches 
to go out and do grassroot work organization. So they’ve been a partnership since the 
60’s. And I think that partnership died when we split and we stopped talking to each 
other. And we stopped trying to figure out what your doing. Right now I’m having a 
conversation about how we can come back together and make this thing work. So, I think 
that would be like the best place for us to start. Coming into the classroom and seeing 
how we bring music and fun and poetry. How can you take it to the pulpit and add it to 
your Bible study? That’s kind of where those cross-conversations can happen. 

Also, I would say African-American boys and girls are probably the most important 
group of kids to focus on because they’re the most forgotten and the quickest to be 
labeled ADHD or this problem and that problem. If people really would sit down and 
understand them and talk to them, I think we will see a huge difference. I read an article 
that was talking about how our children have more PTSD than soldiers coming home 
from Iraq and Afghanistan from what they see everyday. I think the power of the church 
and the power of Freedom Leadership Academy is that we’re addressing trauma. But now 
we have to find new creative ways to address trauma to understand that if I can get rid of 
the pain in my heart, then my heart can be open to changing and transforming me as a 
person. And then, I can go and change the world, so it’s levels. And so, my 
encouragement, to any clergy or anybody doing prophetic teaching or even down to the 
teaching that we’re doing, is address the problems of the person, help them heal 
themselves with the power of love, the power of education, and the power of 
transformation and then watch them blossom and go change the world themselves. So get 
rid of the pain first and then I think that’s when you will see people start to flourish. 

Transcript of Interview Four by the researcher with Servant Leader Five of the 
Freedom Leadership Academy at Mary B. Martin School on October 14, 2019 

PE: Why are you engaged in the education of African American male students attending 
Mary B. Martin School? 

SL5: Number 1, because, why not? Why not just help? I think that everyone should “each 
one, teach one.” I believe in that. Why African American males? Because I am one. So I 
feel like that relatability factor is already there. I kind of get it automatically. And, also 
because I am young, that also helps me be able to relate more to them. Why Mary B. 
Martin? Because, it’s a familiar neighborhood. I didn’t grow up in the Hough area, but I 
did live around it for some time. Around this same time, around my middle school years. 
So, that’s it. I’m relatable. They need it, and just why not? 

PE: But how do they need it and why? 

SL5: Why do they need it? Cause again, why not? Everybody needs help. Everybody can 
get extra help. How do they need it? They just need somebody to listen to them. They 
need somebody who understands them. They need somebody who’s going to be patient 
with them. They need somebody who understands the world in which they live in, the 
world in which they are going into, and the world in which they are going to go into as 
they progress in life and just get older. 
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PE: Expound on that, those three different worlds. 

SL5: Okay. The world that they live in is how to navigate their current situation, their 
current environment, which is the Hough area. Not saying that all of these kids, all of the 
scholars that go to Mary B. Martin live in this neighborhood, but since they go to school 
in this neighborhood, they have to be familiar with the neighborhood and just how to 
navigate these parts. 

PE: Okay. Tell me more about the neighborhood. 

SL5: The neighborhood? I don’t say I know, again, because I’m not from here, I don’t 
say I know in depth research about the neighborhood, but I know it’s a Black 
neighborhood, so that tells you a lot about it. 

PR: What does that tell you about it? 

SL5: No resources or low resources. That’s why I want to be additional support. I know 
at night sometimes you have to look left and right, even when you are not crossing the 
street. I want to make sure that they don’t think that this is it for them because some of 
them might have grown up in this neighborhood and their parents might have grown up 
in this neighborhood. So they might think, “Oh. Well this is it for me.” So I want them to 
know there is a different world and how to navigate in that different world, as well. And 
how the skills and tools that you learned growing up in this world, they can help you in 
that next world. 

PE: You talked about three worlds. You’re talking about the neighborhood, you’re 
talking about them realizing that there’s a world different than their’s, and then beyond 
that. What’s beyond that? 

SL5: Beyond that is the world that which you want to create... It’s this world that they’re 
in right now. This the world they’re going to go into. Because I know they’re going to be 
successful. So, go into that world, I guess they call it the corporate America, the 
corporate world, it’s different rules in there and I struggle with that. So, I’m going to 
bring with them my struggles. Let them know like, “Hey y’all. I tried it this way, just so 
y’all know, so in case things...” again just giving them, I just want to be a point of 
reference for them. Not saying that they are going to share my experience, but it’s an 
experience as an example. You don’t have to use the example, but the example is there. 
So, that’s it. And then the world they want to create, let them kn ow that, “... the world 
that you see now and, when you get older, the world that you will see then, that doesn’t 
have to be it... This world you’re in now and the world that you want to go in, Corporate 
America, both of those were created. So you can create a different one. 

PE: How do you address the social and academic needs of African American school-aged 
male youth in your community? 

SL5:1 think of my community as the world. First letting them understand that they are a 
person and they matter. Everybody don’t understand that... That’s why I love Freedom 
School so much and the program they were trying to bring here, which we took a lot of 
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components from Freedom School... In that showing them that they matter and they have 
a voice. A lot of people don’t know that. I also want them to know that they have feelings, 
especially young males. They don’t understand that. A lot of then think “Oh feelings. 
That’s girl stuff.” But we get mad; that’s an emotion. People don’t look at that as an 
emotion. They get excited. That’s an emotion and there are different ranges of emotions. 
It’s okay to show emotion... It’s nothing wrong with showing emotion. So, I want to 
make them understand that if you can understand your emotions and how to control them, 
you can know how to be around people. So, I would say that’s the social part. In the 
academic part, I want them to know that school, I’m trying to say this as humbly as I can, 
school is easy. School is easy. It’s a system. As long a you know how to read, as long as 
you know how to add and subtract, you can pretty much do everything else... Now, I just 
got to help them with things like discipline. That’s tough. Teach them things like delayed 
gratification. That’s super tough! Teaching them things like budgeting. That’s 
ridiculously tough, especially when you don’t have nothing! So, those things, I like to 
talk about because everything else, is pretty much easy... Once you manage those things, 
you can pretty much know how to navigate the three worlds like we were talking about 
earlier. 

PE: What’s the difference in the Freedom Leadership Academy and the Freedom School? 

SL5: The only real difference that we’re together as a larger group and it’s after school... 
Freedom School you would be, most of your time you would spend with your individual 
SLI - Servant Leader Intern, as we call it, but here we are all together as one large group. 
That’s pretty much the main difference. 

PE: How can the academic support efforts of the Freedom Leadership Academy inform 
educational leaders in developing school partnerships with churches? 

SL5: It’s pretty much in there because the founder, Mrs. Mariam Wright Edelemen 
believed that this is God’s work. She believed that people that do education are dealing in 
God’s work. So, in her mind, they aren’t different. Just developing that partnership... that 
helps develop the whole person. The big thing in community development and non¬ 
profits is wrap around programs. So yeah, we need to wrap the all the way around. Hug 
them tight. Keep them close. So get them in school, after school, weekend. As long as 
you can keep them engaged in something positive, then there going to be okay. Just make 
sure that they support it. 

PE: What do you mean by that? 

SL5: We like to sometimes throw away the human element of things... If we see a 
scholar that’s always angry and upset, well he’s always angry and upset at something. 

He’s not just an always angry person. Something is always making them mad. We’re lazy. 
Especially education. We’re super lazy. We don’t like to go back and dig deep in do root 
causes. That’s what I love to do. Going to the root of things. Because nobody ... wakes 
up everyday and decides to be mad. Nobody wakes up everyday deciding to be a bad 
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person. It’s all context framing, circumstance, things that’s going on. So, yeah, all we 
have to do is stop being lazy and figure out the root cause. And it’s simple. It’s easy. 

Transcript of Interview Five by the researcher with the Project Director of the 

Freedom Leadership Academy at Mary B. Martin School on October 14, 2019 

PE: Why are you engaged in the education of African American male students attending 
Mary B. Martin School? 

PD: Overall, in my work I have learned about something that we call the cradle to prison 
pipeline. People call it the classroom to prison pipeline, but we find that it actually really 
starts even before then and there’s a huge disparity in young black children specifically in 
tenns of how they are policed and, in schools, how they are punished ... and what kind of 
resources predominantly Black schools get in terms of funding and education, usually 
based on tax bracket... There’s a large, large disparity with Black youth and especially 
sometimes Black boys in terms of criminalizing them, in terms of seeing their behaviors a 
hyperaggressive, and in terms of not really listening to what their complaints are and 
what their needs are academically. I think that it is important to start in the home, as 
where I am, an African American. I feel like it is a responsibility to make sure that I am 
in someway participating in helping to meet some of those needs and fill in those 
disparities. I have been associated with the Children’s Defense Fund including their 
initiative, Freedom School, which kind of spearheaded the inauguration of the Freedom 
Leadership Academy, it is very much inspired by it, but that is a literacy program that 
helps to bridge learning loss. It also helps to introduce familiar, culturally relevant and 
competent narratives to children, predominantly Black children but really children of a 
lot of different economic and ethnic backgrounds so that they can build a love of learning. 
There are many studies that have been done that show that there is a disengage that 
happens when children read about stories that they can’t relate to, they can’t see 
themselves in. And so, in being able to do that, they have an increased interest in learning 
and reading which, of course, is the best way to increase literacy skills. 

PE: How do you address the social and academic needs of African American school-aged 
male youth in your community? 

PD: I think the work I do aligns with that and speaking to the other components of the 
program, outside of the literacy piece which really hones in on the academic side of that, 
we also promote leadership skills. We also promote social activism and social action in 
scholars as young as five years old. There’s the idea that I can make a difference and that 
starts immediately with self whether it is about protesting a law that you feel like is unjust 
or just learning to be a more compassionate and kind person in the classroom. And we 
believe that these skills can be instilled in people as young as five years old and I’ve been 
involved in that work. Actually, my first year of Freedom Schools was with an all male 
Freedom School site, once again, Freedom School being the organization, the program 
that kind of catapulted the Freedom Leadership Academy. In this all male site, I was 
enchanted because the first time I saw that there was young men, maybe 30 to 40 young 
men middle school age and high school age, who were in the middle of cleaning up after 
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a lunch that they had... My experience with middle school boys is very much 
rambunctious, high energy, and they were high energy. But they were in the process of 
helping each other out. It was a very high positive atmosphere. I wanted to know what 
that was all about. So that is the culture. That is the norm, that is the standard that 
Freedom Schools create. It’s not by week 1; definitely by week 6. It has been very 
important to me to participate in that and promote that and encourage that. Even in work 
I’ve done in other programs or when I worked for CMSD, I brought that spirit and 
standard into my work. I find that every year, without fail, it works. Every year, without 
fail, people feel changed. Parents tell us about how their scholars, their students, come 
home different. Who may be a scholar student who was very shy, speaking up more. 
Somebody who came home very angry, suddenly at home who wants to help clean up or 
help get ready for school the next day with their siblings. There are distinct social 
behaviors that are transformed through their participation in this program. 

PE: How is Freedom Leadership Academy structured differently from the Freedom 
School? 

PD: Freedom Leadership Academy has always been, for the most part, either an after 
school or Saturday session program. That’s the first part. We don’t have them all day, 
everyday. We have to be a little more intentional about how we fill the time because we 
want to make an impact in a very short amount of time. When you have them in Freedom 
Schools, you have them all day, five days a week, all six weeks of summer. What 
happens is that the lesson plans and the activities in Freedom Leadership Academy tend 
to hit home a little faster and a little harder because we want to dig those roots in as fast 
as we can. We want to connect as fast as we can so that they still have that sense of 
empowerment and achievement. Also, the curriculum is a little different. The curriculum 
in the Freedom Leadership Academy very much focuses and hones in on those leadership 
skills. Not that those don’t come up in Freedom Schools. Every week of Ereedom 
Schools is themed around “I can make a difference.” But it’s a lot more spread out. 
There’s a lot more space for levity that is just fun for fun’s sake, whereas Freedom 
Leadership Academy, that levity is still hyper-intentional. So those are some core 
differences. Usually, Freedom Leadership Academy has been for middle schoolers, hence 
we have had some high school, but it’s not something we necessarily take into 
elementary school. Whereas Freedom School has a curriculum that is K through 12 and 
ours is designed to keep them engaged with what’s going on in their school year. It’s not 
a summer program. When we’re here, when we’re talking about achievement and goals, 
it’s also about like, “What kind of person am I in school? What kind of personal 
academic goals am I setting for myself? How do I interact with my classmates on day to 
day basis when I’m not in Freedom Leadership Academy?” Because we know that in a 
lot of cases the school that they go back to is not Freedom School. They may be, 
depending on the school, depending on the teacher, depending on the culture, may be 
going from a high positive really empowering space in Freedom Leadership Academy 
back into a space where they feel less empowered or back into a space where they feel 
less seen or appreciated. And so, it’s like how do we make sure they can maintain and 
sustain that energy throughout the school year when they’re away from us? So different 
objectives, as well. 
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PE: How can the academic support efforts of the Freedom Leadership Academy inform 
educational leaders in developing school partnerships with churches? 

PD: I am a little biased because in my study of African American history and just 
American history in general, the church has always been, historically, a catalyst for 
forward movement for our people. Im not sure that people are really aware of that or that 
people are inclined to rely upon that as much, but it really has. Even the first Freedom 
Schools in Cleveland, a lot of them were sponsored by churches. But I think that what we 
do, I would say under the banner of Freedom, is that we really give kids a space to 
answer their own questions, to fonn their own opinions, and to decide who they want to 
be. What I see educational professionals take away from that the most is releasing the 
rains on needing to control the outcome of the child. Not talking about keeping order in 
the classroom, but if I could give a very specific example, I used to be a substitute teacher 
for Cleveland Municipal School District. I remember there was a young man in one of the 
classes I was subbing for... I was the sub for the teacher and there was also a TA present, 
teacher’s assistant present who was used to the kids. There was a young man who wanted 
to go to lunch with his notebook. The young lady who was the TA told him, “Leave that 
here! You don’t need to take that!” He asked me before leaving if he could take his 
notebook, so I told him yes. And I asked her, “Why can’t he take his notebook?” And she 
said, “Well, all he wants to do is sit and draw.” I said, “What is wrong with the young 
man sitting and drawing? Is he harming anybody?” [She said] “He needs to interact with 
other kids. We don’t know what his day to day experiences are with these kids. If that’s 
his safe space, why do we feel the need to inhibit that?” And I told her, “That’s a control 
thing you have going on right now. And I looked at him, because he was still in his space, 
and I said, “Go to lunch and take your notebook.” She said, “You could have pulled me 
aside and had that conversation.” And what I told her was, “You didn’t pull him aside 
and have that conversation. So you didn’t extend the same respect to him you’re asking 
of me now and just because he’s a child doesn’t mean he doesn’t deserve respect. You 
didn’t give him any autonomy in that space. You were doing what we’re all socialized to 
do. I don’t think you’re a bad person, which is to control children and keep them in order. 
I think that our job really is to facilitate their learning and be curious about them as 
individuals.” A lot of my understanding of that comes from my work with Freedom 
Leadership Academy. I think it’s a great way to reinforce that. Educare is where we get 
educate from. It’s a Latin root that means “to bring out, to enlighten.” Your job is not 
really to teach them anything. It is to inform them but allow them to bring out what’s 
already in them and to develop that, which means you have to be curious about who they 
are. You have to be open to allowing them to explore who they are. You have to allow 
them to challenge you. I remember having teachers in middle school who would be mad 
if I corrected them. “Why are you mad? It’s math. Math is the same everyday.” I was a 
middle schooler myself. I wasn’t doing it to be spiteful. I look at a board. That number is 
not the number that should be up there. I think a lot of adults, when they are interacting 
with children, are so adamant about being the experts in the space and adamant about not 
showing that they have the ability to make errors or make mistakes, that when they do, 
instead of just owning it and saying, “You know what. I was wrong. This is right. Good 
job,” they feel personally attacked. There’s a level of humility and releasing of the ego 
that happens when you work under this Freedom banner that I think educators need to 
take. It’s not about not having boundaries with your scholars. It’s about not needing to be 
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over them. There’s already a power dynamic. You are the adult in the space. You don’t 
need to exploit that. 

PE: Can you expound on not going with the schools’ objectives for the scholars. 

PD: Sure. I was privileged to attend private school, really almost all of my life. One thing 
I have come to understand is that the greatest difference between myself and some of my 
friends who went to public school is that I was taught to learn and I was taught be curious. 
My friends were taught to be obedient and they were taught to regurgitate. I was taught to 
analyze. It doesn’t mean that they don’t have those skills. That wasn’t the culture of the 
schools they were in. I always pushed that. Even when I was in middle school, I wasn’t 
always in private school. I was in Catholic school, but two of my middle school teachers 
went to ... Hathway-Brown. They also encouraged that. They encouraged that curiosity. 
So we were getting that at a young age where no other teachers were doing that and it 
sparked something. I did not know, as I began to matriculate, my classmates weren’t 
experiencing the same thing. They weren’t experiencing analytical dialogue over 
literature. My peers in other schools weren’t getting that same experience in their public 
school education. I know that public school education has a history of being a training 
space for a workforce. I do understand that, but there are a lot of histories that we have in 
this country that have morphed over time. Since public education is really a standard for 
accessible institutionary, then we have to be responsible about adapting it to meet the 
needs of the now. We have to move beyond just creating a labor class. Many other 
developed countries in the world have moved beyond that. We’re behind academically 
because we’re following the same model of regurgitation and memorization. The space 
for analytical thought is reserved for the elite and the private and that is going to be more 
hannful to us as a country in the long run because other countries are out thinking us by 
and large. With no disrespect to any other country, I go to Case Western Reserve 
University and all of Asia is represented at Case Western Reserve University - a fine 
medical institution in this country. That’s beautiful and there’s nothing wrong with that, 
but when I say all of Asia, I mean they are not from here. They have student visas. Why 
are we not creating that same academic prowess in our own students here in this country? 
Because of the way that we approach public education. I definitely don’t teach that way. I 
definitely like to get in a space and when I ask a question or when scholars ask me a 
question, this is a big thing in Freedom, I’m very big on, “Does anybody else no the 
answer,” before I say what it is or what I think it is because I want scholars to feel like 
they are invested in this learning process. I love for them to feel like, I know something 
too. Come into this space and walk away from this space knowing that you know 
something. If you don’t know anything else, you kn ow your life experience. I don’t know 
your life experience. No that you are, at any age, an expert on something. Be empowered 
in that you don’t always have to look externally for direction and for decision making. 

Transcript of Interview Six by the researcher with the Assessment Consultant of the 
Freedom Leadership Academy at Mary B. Martin School on October 14, 2019 

PE: Why are you engaged in the education of African American male students attending 
Mary B. Martin School? 
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AC: I have two sons and one grandson and of course my husband. I have two brothers 
and I love Black men. I know that there’s a special quality and a special way of relating 
to Black men that produces positive energy and I’m all into positive energy. I am familiar 
with Mary B. Martin. I know that there is now a Black male principal. I know that these 
students, male students, and females too, but male students, in particular, they need that 
special encouragement in order to get them to continue to produced or change in their 
production of positive enterprise and positive results. I’m here to help. 

PE: How do you address the social and academic needs of African American school-aged 
male youth in your community? 

AC: Well for years I have been doing Freedom Schools, Freedom, FLA, Freedom 
concept projects with our children even as a volunteer most of the time. Right now I think 
what I’m doing is kind of fighting for justice for systematic change in our schools and 
how they deal with our children, especially Black males. I’m an advocate in that sense. 

PE: I know something about you and Rites of Passage. 

AC: I love Rites of Passage. Our two sons went through Rites of Passage. I am familiar 
with Paul Hill. He’s a friend of our family. He took our sons through the Rites of Passage 
program and we celebrated their movement into manhood. I’ve studied intellectually 
Black men, also socially, also actively. Trying to get Black men to be proud of who they 
are and not having to ascribe to the other point of view for them, that negative image that 
is so prevalent in the media, the news especially, and also in the minds of many Black 
men and White people, in general. Trying to eliminate that image and the actions that 
precipitate that image. 

PE: How does that happen through the Freedom Leadership Academy? 

AC: Just as an example today. When I was going to school, today would be considered 
Columbus Day. Celebrating Christopher Columbus who, it was told to us that he 
discovered America. Well, now we know better than that. We know that African were on 
this continent much before and in this Western Hemisphere long before a Christopher 
Columbus. Today as an example, being that it was Christopher Columbus recognition day, 
we talked to the young men about the discovery. We talked to them actually about the 
ships that Columbus sailed and who actually navigated the ships and who actually owned 
the ships that Columbus used to come here. They were Africans. They were Moors. 

That’s just another example of this false image of White Supremacy manifests itself in 
the curriculum and then how people think and therefore how they respond and react and 
act. We changed those myths and those lies and we start to tell the truth. We also, from a 
standpoint of pride and honesty. We talked to the young men about a contract between 
the group of them and the servant leaders. They came up with a contract. It was so 
creative in how they formulated their responses and it was so much fun. You could hear 
the laughter and yet, you could also hear the deep thoughts that went into their answers to 
what would they subscribe to as a contract that they could support in this environment. 
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PE: How can the academic support efforts of the Freedom Leadership Academy inform 
educational leaders in developing school partnerships with churches? 

AC: That’s not an easy task. It can actually occur if the educational system buys into and 
provides the funding for... in particular, Freedom Schools, and utilize the churches as the 
physical facility during the summer to house those programs. It’s actually an excellent 
way to do it. In the last couple of years in the Cleveland area, it’s only been two churches 
who are doing it. That’s Olivet Institutional Baptist Church and South Euclid 
Congregational Church (South Euclid United Church of Christ). We’ve done it in the past, 
but not so much in connection with educational institutions... University Circle United 
Methodist Church, we’ve done it before but not so much with a connection with the 
schools, although we did partnership with Tri-C. We also partnered with Cleveland State 
University. Tri-C is Cuyahoga Community College. We also partnered with Lakeland 
Community College, as well. The colleges focus’ changed. They were no longer getting 
funding to support that pre-college generation of students. Now they are focused more so 
on their current students and getting them graduated in terms of programming and 
funding. That was a problem but no so our attention has really turned to the public 
schools. The Freedom Project is a movement. Freedom Schools are effective. We’ve 
done extensive assessments for Freedom Schools. We know in fact that it helps to 
eradicate summer reading loss that is so detrimental to our students and keeps them back. 
We know that it just really reduces that number. We kn ow that the Freedom Leadership 
Academy produces a more positive social, emotional experience for the students. They 
come out feeling like they are leaders and therefore understanding their purpose. They 
become and act like leaders. It changes their perception. They begin to influence the other 
students who surround them. There’s another component of the Freedom Project that we 
have not really gotten into very far yet. That’s the partnership part - Freedom Partners. 
That is with the teachers. That’s another component. Freedom Schools deal with the 
parents. It brings in the community as well. It’s a dynamic approach to a problem that has 
some many different areas that need improvement. It’s there to do it. The money just isn’t 
there - yet. I think that PE, in your wisdom and grace, knew, thank God, believed that 
FLA could make a difference. You understood that, therefore put some money behind the 
thought and the words. Now we’re doing Freedom Leadership Academy at a public 
school. I’m here to assess it to prove that it works again so that hopefully some of the 
other schools will ask for partnerships with University Circle United Methodist Church’s 
Freedom Leadership Academy. 
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The following table of answers were recorded from the nine African American 
male scholars by the researcher during the December 3, 2020 session of the University 
Circle Freedom Leadership Academy at Mary B. Martin School. The scholars were 
charged to answer the following questions: (1) is school important to you; (2) is the 
Freedom Leadership Academy helpful to you; and (3) how can the Freedom Leadership 
Academy be improved? Although the female scholars were asked the same questions, 
they were not recorded for the purposes of this study. Some of the answers provided were 
binary, yes or no, although the respondents were encouraged to expand on their answers. 


Black Male Scholars 

Answer One 

Answer Two 

Answer Three 

Scholar One 

"School is important 
to me because [it 
teaches] me to be 
better [than] I 
already am." 

"FLA [helps] me 
with more info 

about Black 

History." 

"FLA can be more 
days of the week." 

Scholar Two 

"Yes, because 
learning is 
important." 

"It help[s] because 
they give us advice 
and I use it in 

school." 

"More games." 

Scholar Three 

"Yeah because 
school helps you 
achieve your goals 
in life." 

"It doesn't help me." 

"The program is 
good how it is." 

Scholar Four 

"Yes." 

"[It helps] me speak 
my mind." 

No answer 

Scholar Five 

"Yes. It is important 
to go to school." 

"FLA helps me in 
school." 

"FLA can be better 
by [doing] more fun 
activities." 

Scholar Six 

"Yes." 

"I don't know." 

"I don't know." 

Scholar Seven 

"Yes." 

No answer 

No answer 

Scholar Eight 

"Yes." 

"It helps us with 
history." 

"More activities." 

Scholar Nine 

"Yes, it is important 
because you need 
education to have a 
good job." 

"FLA helps me read 
better." 

"FLA can be [better] 
by doing more 
activities." 
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Tor Smith - Executive Director 


Tor Smith is the Director of The Freedom Leadership Academy at University 
Circle United Methodist Church. As an invaluable leader in the church, young adults feel 
at home following and working under Tor. Older adults respect his intergenerational and 
interpersonal relationship skills. He works well in diverse environments with people of all 
ethnicities. This is a testament to his intercultural competence, a skill necessary for 
ministry in a diverse congregation. 

A graduate of Kent State University with a BS in Sociology and a minor in 
Anthropology, Tor was selected to represent University Circle United Methodist Church 
in heading an advance team with the United Protestants Campus Ministry of Case 
Western Reserve University and Cleveland State University. The team will offer a new, 
organic worship experience for college students in the fall of 2020 named L.I.T. - Living 
Inspiring Thriving Worship. From serving as a youth representative to the East Ohio 
Conference of the United Methodist Church to leading Thanksgiving Food Drives to roles 
as a steward of the Annual Kwanzaa Program to creating and leading the Freedom 
Leadership Academy with several churches, Tor is well respected in the church and 
community-at-large. Tor is the father of two bright, beautiful children and he is extremely 
active in their lives. 


Leslie Wright - Project Director 


Leslie C. Wright is a Cleveland native and alumna of Hampton University with a 
degree in Theatre Performance. She has been with CDF Freedom Schools for over 10 
years and is an alumna member of the National Ella Baker Trainer team who teach others 
the CDF Freedom Schools curriculum and culture. Leslie has worked with youth in 
various capacities, as a Program Advisor for the Cuyahoga Community College Freedom 
Project, which took her into Cleveland's public schools to facilitate after-school programs, 
a substitute teacher for CMSD, a volunteer dance teacher for the Vision of Angels Youth 
Foundation, and most recently, as Project Director for the South Euclid UCC CDF 
Freedom Schools. 

In performance, Leslie has a close bond with Karamu House and has worked on 
various platforms throughout the state, including directing multiple shows for Akron's 
Firestone Performing Arts school. She is currently a company member of Mojuba Dance 
Collective, performing AfroModern choreography throughout Cleveland. 
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Professor Barbara McEachern - Assessment Consultant 


Barbara McEachern - Innovative Concepts Inc., Professor Emeritus 

As the founder and CEO of Innovative Educational Concepts Inc., Professor 
Barbara McEachern is a woman on the move. She was Professor of Speech 
Communications at Lakeland Community College for more than thirty years. Professor 
McEachern is the author of the textbook, with accompanying workbook, entitled 
“INTER-COMM: A Simple Guide to Effective Interpersonal Communication”, which 
addresses her educational philosophy of “Putting Theory Into Practice.” She is gifted 
with the spoken word as well as the written word and has provided leadership to 
Lakeland Community College by serving as department chair as well as being involved in 
a host of committees. 

As a researcher, Professor enjoys keeping abreast of developing trends and 
helping to impact the future lives of others. As evidence of that commitment she serves as 
Board President of Jordan Community Resource Center and on the Advisory Board of 
Lakewood College. The Children’s Defense Fund Freedom Schools also contracts her as 
Consultant for Assessment and other educational/administrative areas. As an 
administrator, Barbara is an excellent listener who is a fair, creative problem solver. 

Professor McEachern has written and published several articles, developed and 
facilitated dozens of workshops, participated in many community organizations and 
spoken to a variety of professional and business organizations. Barbara is a founding 
member and President of Ohio Wesleyan University Black Alumni Network. She has 
received many awards and has been recognized in Who’s Who of Emerging Leaders, 
Who’s Who in the Midwest, Who’s Who in Society, Who’s Who among America’s Best 
Teachers and Who’s Who in the World. 

Barbara attends University Circle United Methodist Church with her husband, 
Morton V. Smith. They have two adult sons and two beautiful grandchildren. Professor 
McEachern is a soulful educator with a light heart. 

Words from Barbara McEachern, Professor Emeritus: 

“It has been my experience with people that not enough time is spent exploring 
the internal process of communication in relationships, both personal and professional. In 
general, people tend to assume and take for granted that they are communicating in an 
effective manner. I have noticed many misconceptions which people have about 
communication, yet these misunderstandings never get cleared up. One major reason for 
this I believe, is that we make assumptions and proceed as though those assumptions 
were fact and true.” 
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“After years of teaching communication to thousands of people, of varying ages 
from children to the more mature, I have found that communication suffers due to the 
inability to find effective ways in which to share and apply effective techniques.” 

Client base includes agencies such as: 

• Cleveland Metropolitan School District 

• Tri-C Freedom Project 

• Children Defense Fund 

• Healthy Family, Health Start 

• Ohio Association of Two-YearColleges 

• First Church of Religious Science 

• Jordan Community Resource Center 

• Kent State University 

• Ohio Consortium of Blacks in Higher Education 

• University of Cincinnati 

• Kaiser Permanente 

• National Council of Negro Women 

• Cleveland State University 

• Lakeland Community College 

• Project Friendship Speakers Bureau 


Justin Burnett - Servant Leader 


• Born in Cleveland Ohio at the historic Mt Sinai Hospital 

• Son of Eric & Sabrina - retired USPS workers 

• Attended Catholic schools throughout the City of Cleveland 

• Catholic - Former/retired Alter-Boy 

• St. Philip Neri on St. Clair Ave/Holy Rosary Elementary in Little Italy 

• St. Ignatius High School Ohio City neighborhood on the West Side 

• Graduated High School at 16 years old 

• Ohio University graduate - Bachelor of Business Administration Degree 
(Management Infonnation Systems) 

• Current City of Cleveland Inspector of Weights and Measures 

• Former United States Postal Service Casual Employee (clerk and mail handler) at 
the Cleveland PDC main location/branch downtown on Orange Ave and Airport 
Mail Center 

• Worked with Tor Smith and Dennis Welch and other FLA staff on various FLA 
and Freedom School Programs over the past decade including our pivotal work at 
Cuyahoga Hills Juvenile Detention Center 

• Proud Cleveland resident 

• Sports fanatic and historian 

• Brother of Shinard and Geoffrey 
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• Favorite Mandela quote “resentment is like drinking poison everyday hoping it 
will kill your enemy.” 

• Favorite movie - Cool Hand Luke (most people that really know me, think its 
DieHard) 


Donnell Collins - Servant Leader 


BIOGRAPHY 

I’m Donnell Collins Jr. from Cleveland, Ohio. I am the oldest of six children who 
were raised by a single mom after my father passed away in a car accident in 1995.1 am 
an alumnus of the 2010 graduate class of the Cleveland School of Architecture and 
Design at John Hay High School in Cleveland, Ohio. At John Hay, I was an excellent 
scholar earning a 4.4 GPA while taking college courses at Cuyahoga Community College 
metropolitan campus. Academics weren’t my only focus though, I was also heavily 
involved in extracurricular activities being the captain of the football team, captain of the 
Mathletes team for three years which competed in and won citywide competitions, started 
an SAT/ACT prep club, in the Upward Bound program at Case Western Reserve 
University, manager of the boys basketball team, and worked several part-time jobs. So 
as you can see, I’m no stranger to hard work. 

After high school, I became a first generation college student and attended John 
Carroll University (JCU) in University Heights, Ohio. I chose to attend JCU because it 
was close to home so that I would still be able to assist my family. I also elected to attend 
JCU because I was offered an opportunity to play college football and it had a great 
business school which would eventually become my major. At JCU, I remained a stellar 
student earning the Dean’s List awards several times but I become an even more active 
member in the JCU community. I was on the executive board for the African American 
Alliance, a football Academic All-American, and frequently asked member of many 
panels and faculty selection committees. I graduated from JCU in May 2015 with two 
degrees, my Bachelors of Business Administration in Marketing and Logistics. 

I am now currently working for the East Cleveland Neighborhood Center (ECNC) 
as a prevent specialist and Project Director for the Children's Defense Fund Freedom 
Schools program. I also have several other positions at other organizations which include 
being an intake specialist at the Cleveland Metro Bar Association while preparing myself 
for the next stage of my life which is law school. 

As you can see, I am a young black male who brings much experience through the 
many different walks of life that I had to endure which adds to the experience that I will 
bring to the classroom. As a returning Ella Baker Trainer, the team will be gaining 
knowledge and resources that I've recently unlocked through all of my trials and 
tribulations from just recently finishing up many events in life that they are soon to 
partake in. I will be a great asset to young scholars and servant leader interns. 
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EDUCATION 

John Carroll University, University Heights, Ohio Bachelor of Science in Business 
Administration December 2014 Double Major: Marketing and Logistics 

FIELD EXPERIENCE 

Cleveland Metro Bar Association Cleveland, Ohio Intake Specialist February 2014- 
Present 

• Generate reports of lawyer’s clients and profiles of cases 

• Assist those who can become potential clients detennine what area of law they need 
assistance with and connect them with lawyers who could help 

• Manage referrals for lawyers that are following through with clients 

East Cleveland Neighborhood Center East Cleveland, Ohio Drug Prevention/Youth 
Specialist May 2012-Present 

• Teach children and adolescents in grades 6-12 at various locations how to become 
effective leaders and improve their decision making leading to higher levels of 
confidence 

• Train scholars on how to live a drug and alcohol free life 

• Assist teachers in developing activities and lesson plans that engage students 

• Educate children on the importance of being a leader and train them to harness their 
nature skills that they already have 

Gene’s Motor Court Cleveland, Ohio Assistant Manager March 2009-September 2009 

• Ensured satisfactory customer service by greeting customers and making suggestions to 
improve the company leading to four policy changes 

• Trained and supervised five employees, motivating them to do their jobs urgently and 
efficiently 

• Handled receipts, balanced the register, and made deposits after each shift accurately 
and consistently 

COMMUNITY EXPERIENCE 

M.I.O.S. (Men Inspiring Others to Succeed) University Heights, Ohio Treasurer and 
Mentor August 2010-August 2012 

• Connected with incoming freshman males of color to help them become acclimated to 
campus 

• Informed students about resources and helped them get information that may be useful 
in the future 

• Organized events, inspirational dinners, and “Man 2 Man” sessions for the students to 
build relationships with their mentors and create a sense of community 

• Collaborated with others to write proposals to the Vice President of Student Affairs to 
obtain funding for events and excursions 
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SKILLS AND AWARDS 

Over 4 years of AOD prevention related experience, Tutor 2012-Present, Children’s 
Defense Fund Project Director 2018-Present, Children’s Defense Fund Ella Baker 
Trainer 2016-Present, Children’s Defense Fund Site Coordinator 2014-2017, Treasurer of 
African American Alliance at JCU, 2013-2014 African American Alliance Organization 
of the Year 2013 & 2014,Children’s Defense Fund Freedom Schools Servant Leader 
Intern Summer 2012, Summer 2013, Summer 2014 Neighborhood Leadership Institute 
Youth Facilitator 2013-Present Football Academic All-American 2010 


Briana Foy - Servant Leader 


Briana Foy is an undergrad student at Cleveland State University majoring in 
Health Science on the Pre Med track. She is studying to be a neurosurgeon. She works at 
the Hilton hotel as a Banquet Server. She is also a Youth Leader in her Youth Ministry at 
her church New Hope Fellowship. She loves to help people and give back to her 
community. She loves to dance, play cards, and spend time with her family. Briana’s life 
goals are to become a neurosurgeon, build a hospital, and have a nonprofit organization 
for young girls and women. 


Brittinie (Tierra) Jermon - Servant Leader 


Tierra is an impactful communicator who has a passion to see people accomplish 
their purpose. For the last 10 years of her life, Tierra has strived to inspire people 
(especially urban city youth) on how to activate their destiny in order to change the world 
through their own lives. Tierra graduated with her Master’s in Cultural Foundations from 
Kent State University where she also received a Bachelor’s in Political Science and 
International Relations. She had the privilege of creating the school’s first black debate 
team alongside Image Award winning actress Joumee Smollett in 2011. 

Tierra's education led her to work with juvenile and at-risk youth. She has 
facilitated workshops for juvenile detention staff and teachers on transformative practices 
and pedagogy throughout the state of Ohio for Children’s Defense Fund. Tierra has also 
created curriculum and educational workshops for nonprofit organizations including "Be 
the Change" with Cleveland Ward 7 Councilman Basheer Jones. 

Furthennore, Tierra has participated in conferences like Success Her Way 
endorsed by Steve Harvey and the NAACP W.I.N conference in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Organizations like Alive on Purpose, Children’s Defense Fund, and the Boys and Girls 
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Club, have also sought after her expertise and talent. Tierra has also performed at various 
fundraisers, competitions, churches, and venues such as The Word Church, The House of 
Blues, and The Grog Shop alongside legendary poet and author, Saul Williams. In 
addition to those successes, Tierra received the 2018 Limitless Ambition Ladies of 
Legacy award for her commitment to positively impacting youth in her community. Also, 
in January 2020 the state of Ohio recognized her work in education with Educational 
Excellence Award in memory of Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 

Tierra continues to create opportunities for others to become the best version of 
themselves by first encouraging them through the power of words. Tierra is the proud 
daughter of Vinnell Griffen and sister of Janell Jermon. She honors her late brother Blake 
Jermon every time she touches a microphone. 


Dennis Welch - Servant Leader 


Dennis Welch is a Servant Leader for the University Circle United Methodist 
Church Freedom Leadership Academy. He grew up on 105th Street in Cleveland, Ohio 
and attended Glenville High School. Some of Dennis’ hobbies are working youth, 
coaching them, and just spending time with them. Dennis changed his life as he got older 
and found Christ! He has been on his current job for 15 years at Cleveland State 
University. He has been involved with Freedom Schools since 2007. His goal in life is to 
become a movie publisher. 
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FREEDOM 


The Freedom Leadership Academy 

At 

Mary B. Martin 


The information contained w ithin this packet is the property of The Freedom Leadership Academy, all rights are reserved. Rease do not 
distribute, duplicate, or copy w ithout w ritten permission from Tor Y. Smith, Director of The Freedom Leadership Academy. 
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FREEDOM 


Weekly Themes 

1) Who am I (1)-As a group 

a) Tuesday; 

i) Introduce the team 

ii) Ice breaker 

iii) Cooperation Contract 

b) Thursday: scholar introductions 

2) Who am I (2)-As an individual 

a) Tuesday 

i) Identity Tree 

ii) Preparing for interviews 

b) Thursday 

i) Sharing back the interviews 

3) Freedom Leadership 

a) Tuesday 

i) Exploring different aspects of freedom 

b) Thursday 

i) What is leadership? 

ii) Types of leaders/Historical leaders chart 

4) Ideal Superhero (who would you want to become) 

a) Tuesday 

i) Our Hero Identity booklet 

ii) Discuss and Plan 

b) Thursday: 

i) Their hero identity booklet/ Comic book 

5) Upstanders & Bystanders- Change Agents 

a) Tuesday 

i) Building compassion- ailments and limitations (build something) 

ii) Submit scenarios for Thursday 
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b) Thursday 

i) Step-up and step-back 

6) Story of Achilles 

a) Tuesday 

i) Story of Achilles 

ii) Match game 

(1) Personal Vulnerabilities - Things that will bring you down 
(discussion) 

b) Thursday 

i) River Styx and the Double Dip- countering stressors 


7) Theme song 

a) Tuesday 

i) Cheers and chants - positive musical artist 

b) Thursday 

i) Create your own positive theme song/chant 


8) Trauma 

a) Tuesday 

i) Types of trauma 

ii) Understanding trauma 

b) Thursday 

i) Stress Management Tools, Emotional Management Tools 

ii) How to deal with trauma 

9) Family Traditions 

a) Tuesday 

i) Discuss our personal traditions 

ii) Traditions in different cultures 

b) Thursday 

i) Scholars present on their family traditions 

10) Golden Circle 




a) Tuesday 

i) Call to Action (Student Led) - Manifesto 

b) Thursday 

i) Party time 
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Nehemiah 4:1-9 Now when Sanballat heard that we were building the wall, he was angry 
and greatly enraged, and he mocked the Jews. He said in the presence of his associates 
and of the army of Samaria, “What are these feeble Jews doing? Will they restore things? 
Will they sacrifice? Will they finish it in a day? Will they revive the stones out of the 
heaps of rubbish—and burned ones at that?” Tobiah the Ammonite was beside him, and 
he said, “That stone wall they are building—any fox going up on it would break it down!” 
Hear, O our God, for we are despised; turn their taunt back on their own heads, and give 
them over as plunder in a land of captivity. Do not cover their guilt, and do not let their 
sin be blotted out from your sight; for they have hurled insults in the face of the builders. 
So we rebuilt the wall, and all the wall was joined together to half its height; for the 
people had a mind to work. But when Sanballat and Tobiah and the Arabs and the 
Ammonites and the Ashdodites heard that the repairing of the walls of Jerusalem was 
going forward and the gaps were beginning to be closed, they were very angry, and all 
plotted together to come and fight against Jerusalem and to cause confusion in it. So we 
prayed to our God, and set a guard as a protection against them day and night. (NRSV) 

Luke 4:18-19 “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to bring 
good news to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and recovery of 
sight to the blind, to let the oppressed go free, to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor.” 
(NRSV) 

Isaiah 25:1-6 O Lord, you are my God; I will exalt you, I will praise your name; for you 
have done wonderful things, plans formed of old, faithful and sure. For you have made 
the city a heap, the fortified city a ruin; the palace of aliens is a city no more, it will never 
be rebuilt. Therefore strong peoples will glorify you; cities of ruthless nations will fear 
you. For you have been a refuge to the poor, a refuge to the needy in their distress, a 
shelter from the rainstorm and a shade from the heat. When the blast of the ruthless was 
like a winter rainstorm, the noise of aliens like heat in a dry place, you subdued the heat 
with the shade of clouds; the song of the ruthless was stilled. On this mountain the Lord 
of hosts will make for all peoples a feast of rich food, a feast of well-aged wines, of rich 
food filled with marrow, of well-aged wines strained clear. (NRSV) 

Isaiah 9:2 The people who walked in darkness have seen a great light; those who lived in 
a land of deep darkness— on them light has shined. (NRSV) 

Micah 6:8 He has told you, O mortal, what is good; and what does the Lord require of 
you but to do justice, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with your God? (NRSV) 

Isaiah 35:3-6 Strengthen the weak hands, and make firm the feeble knees. Say to those 
who are of a fearful heart, “Be strong, do not fear! Here is your God. [God] will come 
with vengeance, with terrible recompense. [God] will come and save you.” Then the eyes 
of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf unstopped; then the lame shall leap 
like a deer, and the tongue of the speechless sing for joy. For waters shall break forth in 
the wilderness, and streams in the desert; (NRSV) 
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Exodus 22:21-27 You shall not wrong or oppress a resident alien, for you were aliens in 
the land of Egypt. You shall not abuse any widow or orphan. If you do abuse them, when 
they cry out to me, I will surely heed their cry; my wrath will bum, and I will kill you 
with the sword, and your wives shall become widows and your children orphans. If you 
lend money to my people, to the poor among you, you shall not deal with them as a 
creditor; you shall not exact interest from them. If you take your neighbor’s cloak in 
pawn, you shall restore it before the sun goes down; for it may be your neighbor’s only 
clothing to use as cover; in what else shall that person sleep? And if your neighbor cries 
out to me, I will listen, for I am compassionate. (NRSV) 

Deuteronomy 15:7-10 If there is among you anyone in need, a member of your 
community in any of your towns within the land that the Lord your God is giving you, 
do not be hard-hearted or tight-fisted toward your needy neighbor. You should rather 
open your hand, willingly lending enough to meet the need, whatever it may be. Be 
careful that you do not entertain a mean thought, thinking, “The seventh year, the year of 
remission, is near,” and therefore view your needy neighbor with hostility and give 
nothing; your neighbor might cry to the Lord against you, and you would incur guilt. 
Give liberally and be ungrudging when you do so, for on this account the Lord your God 
will bless you in all your work and in all that you undertake. Since there will never cease 
to be some in need on the earth, I therefore command you, “Open your hand to the poor 
and needy neighbor in your land.” (NRSV) 

2 Corinthian 8:9 Lor you know the generous act of our Lord Jesus Christ, that though he 
was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, so that by his poverty you might become 
rich. (NRSV) 

Isaiah 58:6-7 Is not this the fast that I choose: to loose the bonds of injustice, to undo the 
thongs of the yoke, to let the oppressed go free, and to break every yoke? Is it not to share 
your bread with the hungry, and bring the homeless poor into your house; when you see 
the naked, to cover them, and not to hide yourself from your own kin? (NRSV) 
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